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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 2gth Street, New York, 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London; Arthur Ackerman, Ig1 Regent Street, 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 

year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
vf express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for thei. .eturn if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—‘The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recewve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any vatlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 








class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, W. H. Cullomore, Park Ave. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, R. F. Sherman & Co., 586 Main St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Solumbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabeil, 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo, 

Newark, P. F, Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, D. H. Holmes, 819 Canal St. 
Newport, W, P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, C. Cohen, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S, Davis & Co.,96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Portland, Ore., B. B. Rich. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, go8 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F, Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, A. M. Robertson, 126 Post St. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store 

Seattle, Geo. F. Ward, 209 Columbia St. 
Springfield, Mz ssasoit News Room. 

St, Albans, A. &. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, J. E. Hall, 613 Nicollet Ave. 

Toledo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson, 464 Broadway. 
Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Waco, Texas, A. J, Herz & Bro. 106 So. 4th St. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


V om is regularly on sale by every first- 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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*¢ Ali they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,”” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
sften cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
alse, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within tbree days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sube 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 


Society . ; ‘ ' . di, iii 
Seen On the Stag : . = ae 
Social Topics — Is the Doubter 
Worth Troubling With? . ; 82 
Haphazard Jottings . , . 
*“*Fool’s Luck ’’—fiction , ae - 
What She Wears ; _ 
Vienna , . , - 
Glimpses. ‘ ‘ «, 


ROBES AND GOWNS 





:.¢c oF 2&2. = 2 
LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSM AKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 


B. 





Lis. ZA UN 
GOWNS 


15 West zoth Street 
Rr ARS DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East zoth Street, near Broadway 


M E. Vv. NOEL 


(Late with Felix, Paris) 
importer and Maker of Robes and Tailor Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves., New York 


E. 


Bia 2 PP a. S 


IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New York 


LIZABETH HAWVER 
GOWNS 
129 Fifth Avenue, New York 


‘6 A ¥FsieTeoiras 


The improved ladies’ waist. Patented 

August gth, 1898. Mme. Marie Elise 
de Latour. 574 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 
Windsor Hotel. 


ef a 


C hat 
Dressmaker, Latest French Models. Special 
attention to handmade summer.gowns. Open 
during the Summer. 19 East 31st Street, New York. 


‘ 


TADLER & FALK 


MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 


C. WEINGARTEN 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
Tailor Gowns for Spring and Summer Wear 
37 West 31st Street, New York 


A. 


OCK & ,TORPEY 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co, Dress- 

makers and Importers of Street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 2gth St., New York 


WEINGARTEN 
e LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 


IMPORTER 
GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
142 West 48th St., New York 


M. 


A. 





HERESA MARTYN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 


LEXANDRE M. GREAN 
Formerly with B. Altman & Co. and Stern 
Bros,,now Grean & Borschneck, 297 Fifth 

Avenue, New York. 


INDEX 


Seen in the Shops. ‘ . oo 
On the Book Counter . - . 9 
Winstog Churchill . , 
Strange Lingos . ; : a 
The Earth and Man—verse . .. 
Some Costly Treasures. <i a 
For Justice to Animals : “a 


Answers to Correspondents 955 Vi 
Vogue’s Weekly Pattern . . 2 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ROSEN T 


- DESIGNER 
EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC. 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAL 





HATS AND BONNETS 


OUMANS—H ATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


G A S = O N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 


122 West 42nd St., New York 
E, H. FIELDING 
. MILLINERS, 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
"44 West 23d Street, New York. 





& CO. 





CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 


Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 





ME. JACOBY 
CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 


ME. GARDNER 


CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
52 West 21st Street, 
New York. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance , critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
W ork sent for examination, returnable if not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Paursuivant. 
of-armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc,, Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L, 
1,, Box 66, 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


ENRY BLACKWELL 
BOOKBINDING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. roth St., N. Y. 








* TOILET ARTICLES 


LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. OLIVE ROBART, 343 Fifth Avenue. 





HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Lapiss’ HAIR 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing ard Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 West 2oth Street. Telephone856 Madison Square. 





Materials. é ‘ ; ; 96 
Whispers. P ’ ‘ ; 96 
For the Hostess . ‘ . - 96 
Requests for Patterns . ir gf 
As Seen by Him ? ; e v 
Sustaining a Trade Mark . : y 
Smart Fashions for Limited In- 
comes ° ° ° Vv, Vi 
Sandy . ’ : ‘ . ; vi 
Descriptions of Fashions . —— 





DIED 


Haines.—At Basle, Switzerland, on 5; 
July, Josephine, wife of George A. Haines, 
and daughter of the late George Law, of New 
York City. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Fell-Cassatt.—Miss Minnie Drexel Fell, 
daughter of Mrs. Alexander Van Rensselaer, 
of Philadelphia, to Mr Robert K. Cassatt, 
son of Mr. A. J. Cassatt, of Philadelphia. 

Greenwood-Peterson. — Miss _Julia 
Greenwood, daughter of Mr. Ralph M. 
Greenwood, of New York, to Mr. George H. 
A, Peterson, of Boston. 

Lippincott-Colket.—Miss Eleanor Lip- 
pincott, daughter of Mr. W. A. Lippincott, 
of Philadelphia, to Mr. Tristram C, Colket, 
of Philadelphia. 

Speyers-McVickar.—Miss Edith Law- 
rence Speyers, daughter of Mr. Albert G. P. 
Speyers, of New York, to Mr. Edward Mc- 
Vickar, son of the late Henry McVickar, of 
Collinsville, N. Y. 

Turnure-Cameron.—Miss Mary Turn- 
ure, daughter of the late Lawrence Turnure, 
of New York, to Mr. Duncan Ewen Cameron, 
son of Sir Roderic Cameron, of New York, 


WEDDINGS 


Hand-Train. — Mr. Augustus Noble 
Hand, of New York, and Miss Susie Train, 
daughter of Captain Charles J. Train, U, S. 
Navy, were married in St. Saviour’s Church 
at Bar Harbor, Me., on Sat., 5 Aug., at five 
o'clock, Bishop William Lawrence, assisted 
by the Rev. Charles S, Leffinwell, officiating. 
Maid of honor, Miss Grace Train. Brides- 
maids, Miss Marcia Hand, Miss Theodora 
Hand. Best man, Mr. Leonard Hand, Ush- 
ers, Mr. Russell Train, Mr. James B. Lud- 
low, Mr. Henry Mosle, Mr. Luther B. Hol- 
land, Mr, A. C, Train, Mr. Arthur Davon 
Hill. Present were: Dr. and Mrs. Robert 
Amory, Mr. and Mrs. William J. Schieffelin, 
Mr. and Mrs, Charles Fry, Mrs. E. G. Fab- 
bri, Mrs. Truxton Beale, Count and Countess 
Lauzier Villars, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Scott, 
Mrs. Alexander Van Rensselaer, Mrs. Alex- 
ander T. Van Nest, Rev. A. H, Amory, 
Mr. and Mrs. William E. Dodge, Mrs. W. 
P. Draper, Colonel Lewis Livingston, Mrs. 
Gouverneur Morris, Mr. and Mrs. David 
Hennen Morris, Mr. Edward Patterson, the 
Misses Patterson, Mrs, John A. Morris, Mrs. 
G. Quincey Thorndyke, Mrs. M. D. Van 
Doren, Lieutenant-Commanders K. Nile and 
T. M. Potts, Lieutenants K. H. Gibson, 
Spencer S. Wood, W. R Shoemaker, Victor 
Blue and H. S. Ritter, Navel Cadets L. Shue, 
G. A. Bissel, E. B. Fenton, V. E, Lackey, 
Chief Engineer Lieutenant R. I. Reed, As- 
sistant Engineer Lieutenant Chester Wells, 
Paymaster G. L. Boggs, Dr. J. C. Byrnes, 


and Captain of Marines J. A. Lejune, all of 


the Massachusetts, Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. 
Hand, the Misses Lawrence, Dr. and Mrs. 
Augustus Thorndyke, Miss Christine Biddle, 
Mrs. Stanton, Miss Sophia Stanton, Mrs. A. 
C. Train, Mrs. H. M. Baird. 

Richards-Reese.— Mr. Guy Richards, 
son of Mr. Benjamin Richards, of New York, 
and Miss Alice Reese, daughter of Mr. W. 
Henry Reese, of New Hamburg, were mar- 
ried in the Zion Protestant Episcopal Church 
at Wappingers Falls, near 1tew Hamburg, on 
Wed., 9 Aug., at 4.30 o’clock, the Rev. 
Prescott Evarts officiating. 
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Best man, Mr. Philip Verplanck Richards. 
Ushers, Mr. Richard Trimble, Mr. Tracy 
Hyatt Harris, Mr. Verplanck Richards, Mr. 
Oliver G. Jennings, Mr. James F. Bacon, 
Mr. William F. Ward, Mr. Daniel Le Roy 
Dresser, Mr. Louis Fitzgerald, Jr, Mr. 
William Thornton Lawson, Mr. William 
Willis Reese, Mr, William A. Meikleham. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Bar Harbor. —The weekly dinner dance 
was given at the Malvern Inn on 3 Aug. 
Among those who gave dinners were: Mr. 
Charles H. Cramp, who entertained, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. H. Gallatin, Mr. and Mrs. Antonio 
Y. Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Thompson 
Scott, Mr. and Mrs. Clement B. Newbold, 
Mr. and Mrs. Craige Lippincott, Miss King, 
Miss Fox and Llewellyn Barry. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernesto G. Fabbri enter- 
tained Mr. and Mrs, John Dynely Prince, 
Mr. and Mrs. Morgan G, Barnwell, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Jay Schieffelin, Miss Van 
Nest, Miss Schieffelin and Phenix Ingraham. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Emery also gave a 
dinner on Wed. at their residence, the Tur- 


rets, in honor of Mrs. Emery’s sister and 
brother-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur D. 
Weeks. Present were: Mr. and Mrs. 


William Jay Schieffelin, Mr, and Mrs. James 
W. Pinchor, Mr. and Mrs. William Law- 
rence Green, Mr. and Mrs. L. Mcllvaine, 
Miss Virginia Coles, Miss Cohan, Miss Char- 
lotte Pendleton, Peter Mari, George B. Dorr, 
Charles T. Howe and Count von Rosen. 

Last week Mr. Meserole gave a bicycle tea 
at the tea house. Among those present were: 
Mrs. A. Vannest, C, C. Chilton, Mrs. W. 
W. Seely, Mrs, F. Ellis, Miss Lawson, Mrs. 


Crosby, Miss Willard, Mr. and Mrs. L, F. 
Bridgham, Mr. and Mrs. Pruyn, Mrs. and 
Miss Mackay, Mr. and Mrs William A. 


Davies, Miss Baldwin, Mrs. Dana, Miss K. 
V. R. Berry, Miss Garrettson, Mrs. J. D 
Livingston, Miss Robinson, Miss Strickland, 
Mrs. F. V. Mesercole, Mrs. Garretson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Eugene Beales, Mrs. J. A. Hadden, 
Mr. and Mrs. Phillip Livingston, Mrs. Ed- 
wards, Mrs. Reuben Hert, the Misses Patter- 
son, Mr. Woodville, Mr. and Mrs. Merbert 
Parsons, Miss Townsend, Mrs. Barnwell, 
Mr. McCormick, Miss Whitney, the Misses 
McCormick, Mrs. Godwin De Castro, Miss 
Godwin, Mrs. Matthews, Miss Matthews, J. 
B. Henderson, Jr., Richard Sears, Mr. Cary, 

Mrs. Herbert Parsons has issued cards for 
Mondays in August. 

Mrs. Gardiner Sherman gave a tea on 
Tue., 8 Aug., in honor of Mrs, Clement C. 
Moore. 

A musicale was given last week by Mrs. 
Charles Carroll Jackson. Among those 
present were Countess Langier-Villars, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. Horace Gallatin, Misses Known- 
ton, Miss Van Nest, Mr. and Mrs. John J. 
Emery, Miss Berry, Bishop and Mrs. William 
Lawrence, Misses Lawrence, Mrs. Henry D. 
Knowlton, Miss Leffingwell, Mrs. ‘‘ Dave’’ 
Hennen Morris, Reginald Johnson, Rev. W. 
O. Baker, Mr. Henry T. Sloane, Mrs. F. F. 
Smith and Mr. and Mrs. Mackay. 

A subscription dance is being arranged by 
the young married women of Bar Harbor, 
which will be given at the Malvern on 27 
Aug. 

Narragansett Pier.—Polo is the great 
attraction at Narragansett at present. The 
game played on Saturday between Meadow 
Brook team and Westchester was very close, 
the latter team winning by a quarter of a 
point, Score, 44% to 434. 

Teams : 

MEADOWBROOK WESTCHESTER 


1—W. C. Eustis 1—J. M. Waterbury, Jr 
2—Columbus Baldwin 2—Foxhall Keene 
q—Henry Payne Whitney 3—J. E. Cowdin 
Back—G, P. Eustis Back—L. Waterbury. 


Among the spectators were Mr. and Mrs. 
Franklin Fyles, Mr. and Mrs, Milton Kirk, 
Miss Kirk, Mr. Creighton Webb, Miss 
Myrna Lamson, Miss Helen St. John Grant, 
Mr, and Mrs, A. C. Gunter, Miss Eugen‘e 
Maginnis, Col. and Mrs. G. W. Kavanaugh, 
Mr. and Mrs. James G. Cogan, Miss Caro- 
line Purdy, Mr. and Mrs, Grenville Kane, 
Mr. P. G. Coudert, Mr. and Mrs. Harrison 
Dulles, Dr. Frederick Danne, Mr, Fontaine 
Maury Leidy, Dr. and Mrs, Joseph Leidy, 
Mr. C. R. Snowd:n, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 


Mackay, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Mortimer, 
Mrs. Robert G. Shaw, Dr. and Mrs. William 
Francis Honan, Mr. and Mrs. J. Van S. 
Barret, Mr. and Mrs. Frank P. Tenney, Mr. 
Thomas Dugan, Miss Dugan, Miss Millicent 
Duryea, Miss Anna Duryea, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. M. Waterbury, Mr. and Mrs. A. De 
Cordova. 

Among the guests stopping at the various 
hotels are : 

At the Matherson: Col. and Mrs. A, 
Piper, Mr, and Mrs. George F. Kimball, 
Miss Bertha Wilson, Mrs. F. W. Smith, 
Mrs. C. B. Duryea, Miss Eliza C. Hardy, 
Miss C. B. Tillinghast, Mrs. C. P. Rogers, 
Mrs, C. J. Dumont, Mr. and Mrs, C. A. 
Heaton, Mrs. W. W. Catherwood, Miss 
Cuthbert, Mrs. J. S. Barcus, Mrs. H. B. 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. A. E. W. Painter, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Totten, Dr. and Mrs. 
George W.Carr, Mr, and Mrs. Milton Kirk, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Henry, Mrs. Dulin, 
Miss Dulin, Mr. and Mrs. W. W, Wilcox, 
Mr, and Mrs. B. F. Jones, Mr, and Mrs. 
F. P. Furnald, Mr. and Mrs. Adams Batchel- 
lor, Miss Kirk, Mr. Walter Kirk, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Field, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. 
Dick, Mr. and Mrs. R, L. Clarkson, Mr. 
Edward Gray, Mr. E. L. Clarkson, Mr. and 
Mrs, P. W. Roberts, Mrs. W. Powell, Mrs. 
A. E. Norris, Mr. P. D. Elliott, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. G. Mott, Mrs. W. M. McKim, 
Miss K. Honan, Mr, and Mrs. B. D. 
Weeden, Dr. and Mrs, W. F. Honan, Mrs. 
F. M. Bangs, Mrs. Van Voast and daughter, 
Mrs. M. J, Allen, Mr. D. A. Nease, Dr. 
and Mrs. J. J. Lawrence, Col. and Mrs. 
C. W. Foster, Mrs. E. De Lacy Wickes, 
Miss Maginnis, Mr. and Mrs. C. O. Robin- 
son, Dr. and Mrs. J. E. Sullivan, Mrs. John 
Berwin, Miss Julia Berwin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Hendricks, Mr. J. C. Westervelt. 

At the Imperial: Dr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Lyon, Mr and Mrs. G. A. Freeman, Miss 
Manice, Mr. and Mrs. F. G, Swan, Mr. 
and Mrs, Hoffman Miller, Mrs. Duryea and 
Mrs. A. S. Van Duzer, of New York ; Mrs. 
Wallack, Judge and Mrs. H. B. Brown, Dr. 
Robert Fletcher, Mr. W. C. MacBride and 
Mr. and Mrs. Carlisle, of Washington, D C.; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Widener, Mr. and Mrs. 
John L. Conaway, Mr. and Mrs. Stephen H. 
Brown, Mrs. W. A. Fraser, Mrs C. L. M. 
Mitchell, Mrs. T. J. Owen, Mrs. G. S. 
Floyd-Jones, Mrs. Edward A, Manice, Mrs 
R. S. Ely, Mr. Richard F. Ely, Mr. and 
Mrs. Willard S. Brown, Messrs. H. H. Por- 
ter, Henry S. Kip, G. B. Kip, W. R. Kip, 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Gilsey, Mrs. W. A. 
McVicker. 

At the Rockingham : Mr. and Mrs. D. E 
Garrison, Mrs. C. H. Turner, Dr. and 
Mrs. George Reuling, Mr. and Mrs. O. 
T Crosby; Mr. and Mrs. J. Van S. Bar- 
rett, Col. and Mrs. Roebling, Prince and 
Princess Engalitcheff, of Russia; Mr. and 
Mrs, John E, Alexandre, Major and Mrs, 
Mallery, Mr. and Mrs. R, M. Butler, the 
Misses Butler, Gen. and Mrs E. S. Greeley, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Walker, Miss Clare 
Morgan, Mrs. William H. Brown, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Von Glahn, Mrs. D. R. Powell, 

Newport.—A Casino dance will be given 
every Thursday at Newport. Among those 
who were present last week were Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Brown, Paymaster Calhoun, 
Miss Calhoun, Miss Burden, Miss Pierson, 
Marquis De San Vito, Miss Carter, Miss Fifi 
Potter, Miss Hall, Mrs. Walter L. Kane, Mr. 
Henry Walters, Mr. G. Griswold, Mr. Pot- 
ter Palmer, Jr., Mrs. William J. Bryson, 
Mr. P. W. Livermore, Major and Mrs, 
Theodore K. Gibbs, the Misses Taylor, 
Mrs. William R. Travers, Miss Post, Miss 
Gerry, Mrs. J. Ellis Hoffman, Reginald 
Brooks, Mrs. Harry Payne Witney, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanley Mortimer, and Mr. W. C. 
Eustis, Earl of Yarmouth, Mr. and Mrs. 
Elisha Dyer, Mr. and Mrs John Drexel, 
Mrs. James P. Kernochan, Mrs. Hermann 
Oelrichs, Mrs. Charles M. Oelrichs, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., Mr. Max 
Muller, Mr. Humphrey Owen, Mr. and 
Mrs. Pembroke Jones, Mrs. Henry Clews, 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mr. Stuyvesant Leroy, 
Mr. Harry Lehr, Mrs, Stanford White, Miss 
Pomeroy, Mr. E. Rollins Morse, Mr. Frank 
Andrews, Jr., Mr. William Hugh Nelson, 
Commodore Perkins, Mr, and Mrs, Ernest 
F. Smith. 


Mrs. T. Townsend Burden gave a dinner 
on Friday of thirty-six, the guests being seated 
at one large table. After dinner there was in- 
formal dancing. 

Colonel and Mrs. John Jacob Astor enter- 
tained on board their steam yacht, Nourmahal 
on Friday. Present were Mrs. James P. 
Kernochan, Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mr, William Kis- 
sam Vanderbilt, Mr. Honore Palmer, Mrs. 
John R, Drexel, Mr. William R. Travers, 
Mr. Hugh Nelson, and Mr, Harry Lehr, 
Senator Depew, Miss Cram, Mr. Max Muller, 
Mr. J. E. Postlewaite, Miss Elsie French, 
Mr. Winfield Scott, Mr. Fernando Yznaga, 
Col. George R, Fearing, Mr. Potter Palmer, 
Jr., Mr. and Mrs, George De Forest, E. L. 
Winthrop. 

Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish will give large din- 
ners on Fri,, 11 Aug.; Sat., 19 Aug., and 
Mon., 21 Aug. 

At the annual meeting of the Newport 
Golf Club Buchanan Winthrop was re- 
elected President; R. I. Gammell, Secretary 
and Treasurer, and John Bolt, Victor Sor- 
chan, Arthur T. Kemp and George Peabody 
Wetmorse, Governors for two years. 

Dinners were given on Saturday by Mrs. 
William Astor, who entertained Mrs. Ham- 
ilton McKay Twombly, Mr. and [Mrs. Royal 
Phelps Carroll, Prince Sobouisski, Mr. Henry 
Lehr, Col. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mrs. 
Adolf Ladenburg, Miss Daisy Post, Mr. 
William Cutting, Mr. and Mrs, Eibridge T. 
Gerry, Mr. and Mrs. John R. Drexel, Mr. 
and Mrs, W. Watts Sherman, Mr. and Mrs, 
Stanley Mortimer, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Peabody Wetmore, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
T. Wilson, Mr. and Mrs, Stuyvesant Fish ; 
and by Mrs. Potter Palmer, whose guests 
wers Messrs. Reginald Tower and W. G. 
Max Muller, of the British Legation; Mr. 
and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Mortimer Erooks, Mr. and Mrs, George 
L. Rives, Miss Amy Townsend, Mr. J. T. 
Woodward, Mr. and Mrs. George B. De 
Forest, Mr. and Mrs. E. Livingston Ludlow, 
Mrs. John Clinton Gray and Mrs. Frederic 
Dent Grant. 

Other large dinners were those given by 
Mrs. William A. Carter, Mrs. George S. 
Scott, Mrs. Pembroke Jones and Mrs, Har- 
old Brown. 

On Saturday afternoon a picnic was given 
at Gray Crag Park by Mr. and Mrs. Oliver 
Belmont, Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish and 
Mrs. Oclrichs. The guests were driven out 
in traps of every description, including au- 
tomobiles. 

Saturday evening Mrs. John R. Drexel 
gave a musicale. The guests were entertained 
by the colored Echo Quartett, the Mullalys 
Orchestra, and songs by Wilhelma Heinrichs. 
The recent arrivals at Newport include 
Mr. and Mrs. Wright, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Inness Kane, Mrs. H. L. R. Emmet, Mr. 
and Mrs, Eugene Van Rensselaer, Mr. 
Schuyler Hamilton, Jr., Mr. Columbus C 
Baldwin, Miss Marie De Neufville, Mr. Ches- 
ter Griswold, Mr. John S, Tooker, Mr. R. 
L. Cutting, Mrs. George Hoffman, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. C. Potter, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
H. Allen, Mr, and Mrs. S. B. Stitt, Mr. 
and Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, Mr. W. W. 
Tompkins, Mr. Clarence H. Mackay, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Gebhard, Messrs. 
George Griswold, Fernando Yznaga, Goold 
Hoyt, Harry Lehr, Robert B.. Potter, 
Dwight Braman, Franklin A. Plummer, R. 
G. Hone, H. L. Herbert, and Count R. 
Luzzette. 


GOLF 


Nassau.—The new eighieen hole course 
of the Nassau Country Club was formally 
opened on Sat., 5 Aug. Walter J. Travis, 
who was a visitor at the course, played a round 
with H. L. Pratt against Colonel Bogey, 


whose score was 83. The result was as 
follows : 

Bogey—-Out....4 6 45 5 § 3 § 5-42 
Travis—Out....4 § § § 5 5 4 5 5- 43 
Bogey—In..... § 45 45 6 § 3 4-41-83 
Travis—iIn.....6 4 5 445 74 3 441-84 


Travis being only one down to Bogey, 
this score also gave him the cup for the best 
gross score made during the day. 

The special handicap tournament resulted 
as follows : 


Gross. H'd'p. Net. 

Re ED ca 4c> pees eee 116 40 6 

N.S. Dyke....... os saa 15 &, 
a) 3) eer 110 24 

W. Beede ...... o whe ee 24 89 

& V. Kosch, Jr..... ,.. os 16 g! 

- J. Travis. i ‘ 88 4 g2 

hd B. Cc. Tappan.. os: ee 0 Se 10 96 


|[SEEN"ON THE STAGE] 


He roof garden of this play-house, the 
Magnolia Grove, has among its star 
performers Mme. Hermann, who is 

introducing a series of new illusions. There 
are, besides, a new ballet, led by Carl Marwig, 
with music by Frederic Solomon, and in this no 
fewer than fifty people appear. Mlle, Erna’s 
musical dogs and Walton's monkey gymnasts 
contribute the animal element, and there are 
other well-known performers, among them 
Maggie Cline. 


At Manhattan Beach for the week De 
Angelis and his tunefully capable company 
are giving The Wedding Day, the pretty 
operetta tnat had so great a vogue at the 
Broadway Theatre. On Monday next Weber 
and Fields will appear at this theatre in 
Hurly-Burly. 


With the close of the season for The 
Rounders the Casino will abandon this char- 
acter of play and on its stage will be repre- 
sented comic opera only. Early in October 
there will be given at this house The Singing 
Girl, acomic opera by Smith and Herbert, in 
which Alice Neilson is to have the leading 
part. 


The bill for the week at Koster and Bial’s 
is thoroughly vaudeville in character and in- 
cludes the pantomimists known as the Monte 
Myro troupe; the Donazetta trio of acrobats 
and balancers; the jugglers aud balancers, 
Eldora and Norine; Neapolitan Troubadors; 
Randall and Leon, comediennes. 


The Kaltenborn concerts continue to draw 
large audiences at St. Nicholas Garden, where 
an orchestra of skilled musicians under capable 
leadership gives programmes that appeal to 
the taste of cultured musicians. Fridays are 
Wagner nights and Tuesdays are symphony 
nights. On Tuesday of this week Tschai- 
kowski’s Symphony Pathetique was given. 
This series of concerts is under the able man- 
agement of Mrs. Kaltenborn. 


The Twenty-second Regiment Band plays 
nightly to very large audiences at Terrace 
Garden. Now and again members of singing 
societies tothe number of one hundred lend 
their voices and variety to the entertainments. 


At Hammerstein’s Venetian Terrace Roof 


Garden Morriss’s trained ponies and Galetti’s 
monkeys are the star animal performers for 
the week and the dancers Metwelfs and the 
acrobats Coutures and other popular variety 
specialists help to make up a most entertain- 
ing programme. 


The play Marion Crawford is writing for 
Miss Viola Allen is first to be put into 
the form of a novel entitled In Old Madrid 
and published serially in MacMillan’s Maga- 
zine in London, beginning with the January 
issue, Mr. Crawford is to visit this country 
in November to direct the dramatization of 
the story. It is the intention to put the play 
upon the stage early next year. 


Keith’s stage shows the Rossaw Midgets, 
Henri French, a bicyclist and juggler; a dis- 
tinguished Boston soprano, Mrs, Walter- 
house, is also new at this house, The pro- 
gramme throughout is excellent, 


AT THE THEATRES 


Casino—8.15, The Rounders. 

New York—7.45, The Man in the Moon. 

Proctor’s—Variety. 

Casino Root Garden—Vaudeville, 

New York Roof Garden— Vaudeville. 

Keith’s—Continuous performance. 

Koster & Bial’s—Variety. 

Eden Musée—Cinématograph, wax works. 

Pleasure Palace—Continuous performance. 

Terrace Garden—Concert 22nd Reg’t Band, 

Madison Square Roof Garden—Concerts. 

Manhattan Beach—Concerts by Sousa's Band at 7 
Pain's San Juan Hill at 8, The Wedding Day, at 9. 

bag = tle 

. Nicholas Garden—Concerts. 































































































































































FOX’S PATENT SPAT PUTTEE 


For Golfing, Hunting, Riding, Bicycling, Fishing, 
Walking, etc, The most practical and comfortable | 
form of ‘high Galter yet produced. A Spat and Puttee | 
combined, forming one continuous piece. Will fit any 
boot or shoe. They can be put on much quicker than 
the ordinary cloth gaiter. NO BUTTONS TO COME | 
OFF. Very neat in appearance. Wonderful support to | 
the leg. Strengthening for young children. } 
All wool and water-proofed. Easily dried or cleansed. | 

Can be had in Black, Brown, Navy Blue, Kharkee, | 
and a variety of mixtures. 

Write for Illustrated Circular and Shade Card. 
Price, $5.00 per pair. 
Sold at all leading Stores, Outfitters, Tailors, etc. 
Yr sent direct on receipt of price by 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


BALE & MANLEY, 415 Wool Exchange Bldg. | 
Beach St. and West Broadway, N. Y. | 


\GREAT WESTERN 


| Now used in many of the best 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 


vintages. 


For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New York. 


| For saleby all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 





DR. DYS' 
SACHETS de TOILETTE 


Prepared only by V. DARSY, 54 Faubourg 
St. Honore, Paris. 


Entirely composed of 
flowers and vegetable 
substances, Used with 
Dr. Dys’ special cream 
—the Dysaline, and 
Seve Dermale, they 
prevent the skin from 
being tanned, sunburnt 
or freckled. 





Sold in America only by 


V. DARSY, 129 EAST 26TH STREET 











Write for ciroular. 











KREMETTE To VANILLA 





KREMETTE PUNCH. wuict 


KREMETTE 


HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


NEW YORK 


















ENGLISH GOLFING 
SWEATER 


Also for other Athletic Sports 
In fine white or bright scarlet. Heavy 
knitted cable stitch. Made with high col- 
lar or low cut round neck. 


Prices from $5.00 to $15.00 by mail or express 
prepaid. 


Tam-O’-Shanter Caps of same 
knit and color to match. 
Materials, needles, patterns and full 
directions for knitting sent for $1.50. 


We invite correspondence 
from out-of-town patrons. 


ALICE MAYNARD 
10 West Twenty-second Street 
NEW YORK 


Lakewood 


New lersey 































Genuine } 
Farina Cologne’ 


is imitated so closely in bottles and la- 
bels that even dealers are sometimes 
deceived. The genuine bears the words, 


“gegeniiBer dem Jufichs-(plats,”” 


the address of the great Farina distil- 
lery, ‘* gegeniiber dem Julichs-Platz ” 
(opposite the Julichs Place). 


@ Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents ¢ 
00000000 CCC CCC COOOS COOOOOOOOOOOS 


Fine Blooded Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 
Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send stamps 
for Catalogue. 150 engravings. 

N. P. BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 


SOOSOOSOSSE DOSS OSOSSOSOOOOOOOSOD 


Note:—Readers of Vogue in- 
quiring names of shops where article: 
are purchasable should enclose stamped 
and addressed envelope for reply, and 
state page ana’ date. 














Fair Women from Vogue 


Being a collection of portraits of ladies of New York, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Richmond, and other American cities, originally pub- 


lished in Vogue. 


Canada or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on receipt of price, $3.09, 





by the publishers —Vogue, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 


Sent, postpaid, to any address in the United States, 
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T is conceivable that if the average clergyman took counsel occasionally with 
I the parents, more especially with the mothers of the bright young women 
and young men in his congregation, that pulpit utterances might undergo a 
considerable infusion of charity and of progressive thought. For among the 
severest critics of current creeds and their official expounders are these young 
people who through contact with modern school and college life, the reading of 
current literature and journalism, and intercourse with intelligent elders have be- 
come infected with the critical spirit of the age. The clergy, young people 
early in life discover, are not the peer intellectually of many whom they meet, 
and these observant youth likewise find out that a goodly number of per- 
sons of fine character and intellectual attainments are not in sympathy with 
Christian doctrine. These conditions create an atmosphere of negation which 
is the despair of many a devout mother, for she is herself not equipped to dis- 
perse it, and she learns by the candid criticism of her sons and daughters that 
most pastors are not alive to agencies of this type which are doing more to under- 
mine the Christian faith than the most aggressive assaults of the most blatant of 
infidels. 





The rising generation will not unquestioningly accept the faith of the 
fathers—a fact that ministers do not appear always to realize. This is pre- 
eminently an age of doubt, negation and transition ; and the clergy no longer 
hold a monopoly of learning ; on the contrary, they are on trial before the bar 
of the intelligence of the time to an extent never before known since the dawn 
of Christendom. Intelligent mothers, more than any other class in the com- 
munity, understand what for want of a better term may be called the scientific 
attitude of the young people of the day toward every experience that touches 
human life. Creeds are judged by their exponents with the uncompromising 
severity of youth, and particularly are pulpit and other formal utterances by the 
clergy intelligently weighed in the balance by the laity—a fact that needs to be 
borne in on the consciousness of many clergymen whose habit it is to indulge 
in intemperance of speech. Christian clergymen, from their pulpits, have ex- 
pressed views in regard to the warring Filipinos that would disgrace a savage 
chief, and the death, recently, of a noted man who had taken a conspicuous part 
in assaults on current theology, moved a clergyman of this type to preach a 
furious discourse against fools, doubters being thus classified, it being main- 
tained by the ecclesiastic that they were not worth troubling with. It is incon- 
ceivable that the cause of religion was other than harmed by such an exhibition of 
un-Christ-likeness, for that Teacher, be it remembered, made it plain that His 
tenderness and mercy went out to lost sheep. To nineteenth-century clergy- 
men the doubter may be not worth while, but they crucify their Master anew 
when they voice such discreditable sentiments. 


What more natural than that the layman should be bewildered at the present 
day? The very cleric who thus preached uncharity has done his ecclesiastical 
best to bring about a schism and consequent grave scandal in his own denomi- 
nation, because of the ordination of a priest whose views were antagonistic to 
those held by himself ; and there is no creed but is the subject of dissension, 
nor church in which there are not two parties, and resultant more or less acri- 
monious discussion. The layman is not intellectually an infant, nor is he un- 
observant ; and, consequently, he is cognizant of this theological unrest. Where 
is truth? he cries, confronted as he is by two hundred varieties of Protestant 
belief, by Roman Catholicism and other forms of religious belief. Has the 
Christian church no better answer than that the questioner is not worth troubling 
about ? 



















































































HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


MEDICAL INSPECTION OF LODGING-HOUSES 
—AN INAMORATA WHO IS DESCRIBED 
BY HER ADORER AS FUNNY, 


FAT AND A GOOD PUB- 

LIC SPEAKER—A NEW ORLEANS WOMAN RE- 
CEIVES A GOLD MEDAL FOR PUBLIC 
WORK-——THE TAILOR AND THE 
ARTIST—INSURANCE  DIS- 
COURAGES INTEM- 

PERANCE 


another column of this number of 
Vogue setting forth the plans of the 
Vogue Auxiliary to the Animal Protective 
League. 
its beneficent work in the American-Spanish 
war was adopted with great success by the Red 
Cross Society. Those who compose the An- 
imal Protective League are most earnest in 
their endeavors, and Vogue is glad to give them 
the use of its columns occasionally as far as the 
available space at its disposal may permit. 
Correspondence and remittances received by 
Vogue will be transferred at once tothe Animal 
Protective League in care of Mrs. Josephine 
Redding, the Director of Vogue Auxiliary. 


A Ttention is asked to the statement in 


Pal 

An important State law has recently gone 
into effect in Chicago, in relation to lodging- 
houses, of which there are eight hundred in that 
western city. All these establishments are 
now under the supervision of the State Board 
of Health under the law which provides that all 
lodging-houses in cities of over one hundred 
thousand shall be subjected to the inspection of 
State medical authorities. This law also pro- 
vides in some of its sections against the coloni- 
zation of voters, and it is said that civic re- 
formers expect great results from it. The lower 
class lodging-houses will certainly cease to be 
disease incubators. A law on similar lines 
is needed in New York, as any one must be 
convinced who has ever inspected an east or 
west side lodging-house of the cheaper class. 

* 
* # 

Among the oddest of engagement announce- 
ments was that of the Chicago clergyman who 
gave his trustees a letter, which they were di- 
rected to make public during his temporary 
absence from the city. In his note this eccen- 
tric lover explained that his fiancée was but 
twenty years younger than himself, and, ac- 
cording to this same authority, the lady is 
‘‘funny, fat, and she speaks well in public." 
As this surprising summing up has found its 
way into the press east and west, it must be 
interesting for the subject of it to be thus pre- 
sented to thousands of strangers. A student 


at Cornell University and at that of New York, 
and a traveler in Europe, who has followed not 
only the beaten tracks, but unfrequented paths 





The auxiliary method of extending. 


VOGUE 


as well, it does seem that the given summary 
of the lady’s accomplishments must be in- 
adequate. Certainly the lover analyst cannot 
be accused of extravagant or even courtly 
commendation. 

t 

* * 

It is so new an experience for the women of 
New Orleans to take part in public business of 
any kind, that it is gratifying to learn that 
their well planned and admirably executed 
efforts to improve the sewerage system of their 
picturesque city have been officially recognized 
as of extreme value, the City Council having 
passed a vote of thanks to the women. The 
Progressive Union, made up of the leading 
business and professional men of New Orleans, 
has also set the stamp of its approval upon the 
women’s work for pure water and sanitary re- 
form, by giving a gold medal to Miss Kate 
M. Gordon, the President of the women’s 
organization. Apparently the representative 
men of New Orleans see nothing unwomanly 
in their wives, mothers and sisters concerning 
themselves about a public matter. 

* 
* % 

Few more diverting criticisms have recently 
met the eye than that delivered by a London 
tailors’ journal on the Royal Academy por- 
traits. The exhibiting artists, it appears, had 
small regard for the details of correct costume, 
they being addicted to eccentricity in the matter 
of buttons, placing them by twos or threes, on 
right or left lapel, or anywhere else, according 
to fancy, and in wild disregard of the tailor’s 
dictum. One artist especially sinned griev- 
ously in painting the portrait of the Right 
Hon. Gerald Balfour, for so lacking in defini- 
tion was he that the tailor critic was unable to 
plainly perceive lapel, sleeve or tail to the 
statesman’s frock coat, which he says was a 
‘¢terrible medley vanishing into indefinite 
nothingness.*” In despair the knight of the 
shears demands, Will artists ever learn that the 
edges of a garment should be finished in har- 
mony? The sight of a black mourning coat 
represented as having its sleeves bound round 
the bottom moves the critic to wrath. It sur- 
prises the tailor that artists are so indifferent 
to the specialties of modern costume when 
they excel in the delineation of ecclesiastical 
and academic robes, and military, livery and 
official costumes. The tailor critic is plainly 
puzzled to account also for the artist’s interest 
in costumes of a century ago, and he ventures 
the opinion that the artist is carelessly throw- 
ing away golden opportunities for hightening 
the effect of his pictures by thus ignoring or 
falsifying the details of modern clothes. Imag- 
ine a J.W. Shannon or a Sargent consulting the 
Sartorial Artists’ Own for the latest wrinkle in 
buttons or trouser seams while a portrait is in 
progress ! 

* 
* * 

The question of insurance risks being under 
discussion a distinguished London practitioner 
stated that in his opinion the opium eater and 
chloral drinker should be regasded as non- 
assurable and that he would assign to the same 
class those who are beginning to drink to 
excess. If life insurance companies begin to 
discriminate, even by extra rating, against those 
who are not total abstainers, there will be one 
more agency added to the many already in 
operation which put a premium on temperance. 


84 





ban of 


Tobacco, although under the the 
woman's associations, is declared by the 
British medical expert already referred to, to 
be practically innocuous, the ill effects due to 
excessive smoking being very transient. The 
further surprising statement is made, ‘*I do not 
know of a well-authenticated case in which 
permanent or material injury has been done to 
health by even what might fairly be called ex- 
cessive smoking.”’ No report is made of any 
challenge being called out by this statement, 
although it was made before The Life Assur- 
ance Medical Association of London. 





“FOOL’S LUCK” 


BY EDITH MARION HAVERLY 


chill dawn of the March morning. The 
men on the night shift at the mine had 
left work, and were making a bee-line for the 
Blue Eagle Saloon at the end of the one street. 

Bradford stopped a moment to light his pipe 
and then strode on down the sloping sidewalk, 
nodding curtly to one or two of the men, who 
returned his greeting sullenly. ‘* Morning, 
Captain,”’ said a Cornish miner, heartily, turn- 
ing to look after the young Superintendent's 
retreating figure. Bradford was well liked at 
the mine, by the best of the men, in spite of 
the fact that he was ‘‘a swell.’” There was 
something in the level glance of his cold gray 
eyes, and the poise of his lean, sinewy figure 
that did not encourge freedom of speech. 
When the labor agitators visited the camp 
they avoided Bradford. 

The great mountain peaks shouldered each 
other about the narrow valley, rising range be- 
yond range as far as the eye could reach. 
One gigantic peak towered far above the rest. 
Its hood of everlasting snow glowed like a great 
jewel at sunrise and sunset. From this peak 
the mining camp of Ruby takes its name, 

Bradford’s bull terrier trotted at his master’s 
heels, down the sloping street past miners’ 
boarding houses, gambling dens, and the in- 
evitable number of saloons. 

Bradford sighed impatiently and turned his 
eyes toward the mountains. The dawn had 
touched the sky with faint pink figures and the 
day promised to be clear. In the wan light 
Bradford's brown, straight-featured face showed 
hard lines about the mouth and eyes. 

A sound of loud voices came from the Blue 
Eagle saloon and in the garish light of the 
flaring gas-jets over the bar, Bradford could see 
a man in a fur-lined overcoat, with a large 
diamond in his shirt bosom, standing on a beer 
keg. He seemed to be haranguing the crowd of 
thirsty miners. 

Biff, the bull-terrier, growled and trotted close 
to his master’s heels, as a group of men came 
noisily out of the saloon. Bradford stopped 
and touched one of the men, in a blue knitted 
jersey, onthe arm. ‘I want to speak to you 
a moment, Bell,’’ he said quietly. The man 
winked covertly at his companions, then turned 
and followed Bradford a little way down the 
sidewalk. ‘*I expect a telegram early this 
morning from Mr. Gifford ; he will give the 
final answer of the Company in regard to the 
reduction of the men’s wages. I shall let you 
know the answer as soon as possible; you may 
tell the men.”’ 

Bell stuck his grimy hands down into the 
pockets of his jersey. His small blood-shot 


Baie came out of his cabin into the 














eyes glanced quickly up and down the street. 
«« There's goin’ to be a damned sight of trouble 
if the Giffords don’t come off their perch,” 
he said sullenly. Bradford tapped his pipe out 
against a telegraph pole, and dropped it in his 
pocket. 

«*I can’t help it,’’ he said shortly ; «<I have 
done my best for you men, but the Giffords 
own the mine.”” 

At ten o'clock a messenger boy jumped off 
his wheel, in front of the Fool’s Luck shaft 
house, Bradford was sitting at his desk in the 
office, when the boy entered. He eyed Biff 
admiringly while Bradford standing at the win- 
dow tore open the envelope. ‘* Can he fight ?”” 
asked the boy suddenly, looking with ghoulish 
curiosity at sundry scars on Biff’s head and 
chest. 

Bradford turned sharply from the window ; 
he was very pale beneath his tan. ‘‘ Yes, he 
can fight,”” he said with a short laugh ; ‘‘ there 
is no answer——-you may go.’ The telegram 
read : 


**Ute Springs, March 15. 
‘« Lloyd Bradford, Superintendent. 
‘« Wages cut 20 percent. Must retrench. 
This is final. Gifford.”’ 


At a quarter past ten o'clock a notice was 
posted on the door of the shaft house. When 
the steam whistle blew at noon, every man in 
the Fool’s Luck mine filed past the Superin- 
tendent’s office door. Bell headed the line. 

‘¢ We're quittin’ work,’ he remarked with 
a wave of his hand down the line, ‘an’ Mr. 
Bradford, you will be doin’ us a favor if you'll 
wire Gifford that he’s a scab.”” 

Bradford stood in his office door and watched 
the men file past. Five Cornish miners brought 
up the rear. He felt heart-sick when they 
passed. He had counted these five men as 
friends, but his stern face was like a mask, be- 
traying nothing of his feelings. As the last 
man passed out Bradford locked the big doors 
of the shaft house. The mine seemed strangely 
still, without the throb of the great pumping 
engine, and the voices of the men He went 
back to his office with a sinking heart, for up 
to the last he did not believe that Gifford 
would insist on the cut in the men’s wages. 
For the last three months he had not known 
what it was to be free from care an instant. 
Once—long ago it seemed to him now, but in 
reality only three short years—he had been a 
happy, careless chap with plenty of money and 
an implicit faith in his father’s ability to make 
more, but on a sudden came his father’s dis- 
graceful failure and death. Then he had learned 
to face want and despair, and, bitterest of all 
to his sensitive soul, the world’s averted 
face. Bradford sat before his desk with his 
head buried in his hands. Biff crept between 
his feet with a world of love in his small red- 
rimmed eyes. 

‘*No, you're not a beauty, Biffims,’’ he 
said aloud, ‘* but there are lots of beauties that 
haven't half your heart and pluck, old man. 
Now the question is, my dear Biff, what are we 
going todo? Shall we go downto the Springs 
to live like civilized beings again, and play 
golf and drink B. & S.’s and wait until the 
clouds roll by? or shall we stay here and fight 
it out? Gifford doesn’t care what becomes of 
us, old man ; he wants ‘to retrench,’ to buy 
more fishing lodges and polo ponies. Don't 
you ever try to retrench by cutting miners’ 
wages, Biffims—it means a black eye or two.”’ 


Bradford sighed and raised his head. As he 
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looked out of the small dusty window across 
the bleak hills to the mountains, it seemed to 
him the world held not a creature as lonely 
and friendless as himself. 


* * * * 


At five o'clock that afternoon Mr. Claude 
M'Closkey, a delegate of the Miners’ Pro- 
tective Union, mounted ona dry goods box in 
front of the Peerless Saloon, was addressing a 
mob of a hundred miners. He was giving the 
owners of the Fool’s Luck their change. He 


and had also telephoned down to Gifford at 
his club, but had failed to catch him as he had 
gone out on a coyote hunt and would not be 
back until five o'clock, so the steward informed 
him. Bradford cursed under his breath and 
went back to the office where he worked at a 
pile of papers until sunset. 

A roar of distant voices aroused him. He 
raised his head and listened intently; the sounds 
came nearer. Biff was growling with every 
hair on his back erect. Bradford sprang to 
his feet and slammed to the door of the safe. 














SANDY 


(See text in another column) 


had almost exhausted his vocabulary in a de- 
scription of the Giffords and at last Bradford's 
turn came. 

«¢ There’s Gifford, an’ Bradford in the mine, 
an’ now they're tryin’ to work in Cantafford. 
That Bradford, he’s a dirty aristocrat.” I saw 
him with me own eyes drivin’ one of them 
tandem dog cayrts in Ute Springs three years 
ago, an’ now he’s up here oppressin’ the poor 
workin’ man.’” 

The crowd yelled “ Yah, that's right !"" 
They had been drinking steadily since noon 
and were ready for mischief. The five Corn- 
ishmen stood together on the outskirts of the 
crowd, ‘* There'll be trouble for the Cap- 
tain,’’ said Long Jim. ‘‘ Sammy, you strike 
over the hills to Bonanza as fast as you can trot, 
and fetch Dan Flynn and twenty deputies.” 

Bradford had wired for a force of non-union 
men from Central City early in the afternoon, 
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His loaded revolver was in a drawer of the 
desk. He took it out and dropped it into his 
coat pocket. ‘* We'll go outside and receive 
the gentlemen, Biff,’’ he said grimly. 


* * * * 


Gifford was dining with his fiancée, Lucia 
Robinson, and her sister, Mrs. ‘* Jack’’ Fel- 
son, who had rented a cottage in the Springs 
for the season. Gifford spent most of his time 
in the society of his beautiful betrothed, or in 
driving the less beautiful but ‘¢larky ** Mrs. 
Jack about in her small trap. The two women 
were drinking their black coffee while Gifford 
with a look of irritation on his smooth blond 
face was leaning back in his chair smoking a 
cigarette. 

‘*You can imagine my feelings when I got 
the telegram from Flynn,’’ he was saying. 
‘«T sent a new Superintendent up by the early 
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flyer this morning, and it was deuced hard get- 
ting a man for the place, too, by the way, and 
{ wired Flynn to send the poor chap down as 
soon as he can travel. It seems that he stood 
*em off, after he had broken his arm, with a 
piece of railroad tie. If it hadn't been that 
three or four of the men stood by him, they 
would have finished him up. He's devilish 
plucky, I must say.” 

«“ What is his name ?”’” asked Mrs. Felton, 
with languid interest, helping herself to salted 
almonds. ‘Is he a gentleman ?”’ 

‘¢ His name is Lloyd Bradford—beg pardon, 
I thought you spoke, Lucia—his father was old 
Conway Bradford who failed in Wall Street. 
Lloyd was at college with me. He paid up all 
the old man’s creditors with the fortune his 
mother had left him, like a big fool, I think, 
but he always was a Quixotic sort of a chap.”’ 

Gifford rambled on to reminiscences of his 
college days, while Lucia sat in the pink glow 
of the candles mechanically sipping her coffee, 
with pallid lips. All of that sweet long-past 
summer came back to her, a thousand memo- 
ries that she had tried to put away forever 
knocked at her heart. Her sister looked at 
her keenly. Inthe glance of her cold blue 
eyes Lucia felt like a condemned criminal. 
The very gown upon her back was paid for 
out of Mrs. Felton’s liberal allowance, for she 
had nothing of her own, but as the prospective 
Mrs. Gifford, Alice Felton felt that her sister's 
future was brilliant enough to warrant any ex- 
penditure. 

Mrs. Felton rose to her feet, and, with a 
sweet smile at the unconscious Gifford, and a 
stern glance at Lucia, she carried them both 
with her into the drawing-room. 

‘* The engagement has been announced. 
Thank heaven, she can’t break it !*’ thought 
Mrs. Jack, thankfully, as she sank down in an 
easy-chair by the log fire. 

«* Will you hand me the fire screen, Phil ? 
Thank you,”’ she said, aloud. 

Lucia was seated at the piano striking soft 
chords with one hand, while with the other she 
searched through a pile of music for a new 
song that she wished to try. A hoop of rubies 
on her third finger shone in the firelight. Gif- 
ford went out into the hall and came back 
carrying his top coat and hat. 

‘¢ You are not going out,’ said Lucia, re- 
proachfully ; she dreaded being left alone with 
her sister. 

“« Sorry, dearest,’’ he whispered, ‘but I 
am expecting news from the mine. Won't 
you kiss me, Lucia? Alice isn’t looking.’’ 

He bent down and brushed her cheeks with 
his lips as she drew haughtily away from him. 
««She’s devilish skittish,’’ said Gifford to him- 
self, frowning angrily as he went down the 
veranda steps. 

Mrs. Felton from her chair beside the fire 
regarded her sister with a stony stare as Lucia, 
walking aimlessly about the room, arranged 
some roses in a tall vase, and then parted the 
curtains and stood looking out at the snow- 
covered mountains under the starlit sky. 

‘¢ Do sit down,” said Mrs. Felton. 
make me very nervous.”’ 

Lucia, bracing herself for the coming en- 
counter, trailed her soft skirts across the room 
and sat down on the opposite side of the fire- 
place. The firelight shone in her violet eyes 


” 


*¢ You 


and powdered her brown hair with gold. 
Alice Felton looked at her sister with reluctant 
admiration, but she hardened her heart. 

«¢ You made a disgraceful exhibition of your- 
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self at dinner,”’ she said, icily. ‘If I had not 
left the table, I am sure Philip would have 
noticed your wan face. Pray,”’ she continued, 
‘*try and keep from fainting when Mr. Brad- 
ford’s name is mentioned.”’ 

Lucia drew her level brows together sharply. 

‘* You are ungenerous, Alice. It startled 
me a little hearing his name so unexpectedly. 
You must have been surprised yourself.” 

«* Yes,”’ said Mrs. Felton, ‘* most disagree- 
ably so.’ She leaned forward and regarded 
her sister keenly. ‘Is it possible, Lucia, that 
you still care for Lloyd Bradford—that you still 
keep up your silly school-girl infatuation ? *’ 

Lucia shrugged her shoulders wearily. 

‘¢We have discussed that so many times, 
have we not? You need not be afraid—you 
and Jack. I shall be married to Phil, and 
afterward ’*—she continued, rising slowly to 
her feet—‘* afterward I shall be a true wife to 
him, although I bring him no love. No breath 
of scandal shall touch his name if I can help it. 
Good- night ; I am going up to my room.”" 

Alice Felton sat where her sister left her, 
her last words ringing in her ears. 

‘¢I suppose she meant that for me,’’ she 
said to herself with an angry shrug of her 
shoulders. ‘But, after all, nothing really 
matters if she will only marry Phil. That 
wretched Lloyd Bradford—if he only had been 
killed ! Fancy her remembering him all this 
time !”" 

Just then the maid announced two young 
Englishmen who had brought her Jetters of in- 
troduction ; so she dismissed her sister's affairs 
from her mind. 

x x ¥ % 


A tall, broad-shouldered young man, with 
his left arm in a sling, alighted from a cab in 
front of Gifford’s club one sweet April morn- 
ing. A knot of men were seated under a red 
awning on an upper veranda, drinking cock- 
tails and enjoying the soft spring breeze. One 
of them leaned forward over the railing and 
shouted, ‘* Hail, the conquering hero comes ! 
Hello, Brad ! Wait a minute, and I'll give 
you a lift up the steps.”” 

He ran lightly down stairs, and out on the 
sidewalk, while the rest of the men hung over 
the railing and called down greetings.and mild 
chaff. Bradford looked up at their friendly, 
smiling faces as he came slowly up the steps. 
The trees were budding into green about him, 
and the window boxes on the club veranda were 
filled with flowers. 

‘* It’s good to be alive, after all,’’ he said 
under his breath. 

The men pushed him gently into a lounging- 
chair, and then, after they had asked him what 
he would have, they pelted him with questions 
and comments. They had, all read the ac- 
counts in the papers of his bravery, of the pro- 
longed strike, and how Gifford had been 
obliged to raise the wages. 

Bradford answered their questions about the 
mine, but absolutely refused to discuss his part 
in the strike. 

«« There is only one thing I regret,’’ he said 
giavely, ‘‘and that is poor Bift’s death. They 
poisoned him while I was in the hospital at 
Bonanza. He bit two or three of them pretty 
badly during the scrimmage, and they didn’t 
forget it, the curs.”” 

He leaned his head back against the leather 
cushion as he finished speaking, and closed his 
eyes. The hard lines about his mouth deep- 
ened. The tan had faded from his face during 
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his short confinement, but the weary, harassed 
look had also disappeared. 

«¢ Where’s Gifford ?*’ asked some one pres- 
ently. 

‘¢Oh, he’s with his fiancée, of course.”’ 

“Is Gifford engaged?*’ asked Bradford 
with some interest. 

‘“©Yes; didn’t you know?” said Blake, 
the man who had helped him up the steps. 
‘« She is a Miss Lucia Robinson; a beauty, too, 
and much too good for him,’ to which all the 
men gave a hearty assent. 

‘‘ Amour fait beaucoup, mais argent fait 
tout,’” laughed Blake, raising his glass. «If 
you chaps will excuse me, I think I shall go to 
my room, as I am a bit tired,”’ said Bradford, 
setting down his glass. 

As he turned to the doorway he met Gifford 
face to face. 

‘‘Oh, here you are,’’ he cried, gripping 
Bradford’s unresponsive right hand. ‘I got 
your telegram just five minutes ago, but I knew 
I should find you here.’’ 

His manner held a tinge of patronage. To 
Bradford he seemed offensively happy and well 
dressed. His London made riding togs—shirt 
and hunting stock—-were in the perfection of 
good taste. Bradford found himself sullenly 
wishing he could heave him down the stairs, all 
the time he was responding civilly to his volley 
of que-tions. 

‘<I’m on my way to my room now,”’ he 
said, after a few minutes’ conversation. ‘* Any 
time this afternoon I shall be very glad to talk 
business, but just now I feel very badly done 
up. 

The men in the room beyond watched this 
little scene with keen enjoyment. 

‘« The little cad never even thanked Lloyd 
for saving his measly shaft house,’’ remarked 
Blake, in a disgusted whisper. 

Gifford may have heard this, for instead ot 
entering the room he turned abruptly and went 
down the stairs. 

Blake looked at his nearest neighbor and 
smiled. Gifford was nota favorite at the club. 

In spite of the fact that Bradford’s arm knit 
rapidly he grew daily more pale and taciturn. 
The old, weary, hard look came back to his 
face. He seldom left his room or the veranda 
where he sat by the hour smoking his pipe and 
reading naughty French novels. He saw very 
little of Gifford, who seemed to avoid him, 
although they were civil enough when they 
met. Blake drove his tandem up in front of 
the club one Saturday afternoon. 

««I’ve come for you, Brad; it’s a heavenly 
afternoon. We'll just go out and see the 
meet for the coyote hunt and then home by 
Country Club. You must come,’’ he insisted 
firmly. 

So Bradford got into his top coat, and they 
drove up the long avenue under the budding 
cottonwoods. Blake was busy with his horses 
and they did not speak much until they came 
out on the open prairie. It was a glorious day; 
the air was like wine. A little breeze rippled 
the brown prairie grass that made a sombre 
background for the moving figure of the riders 
and gray hounds. ‘They were late in arriving ; 
as Blake turned his horses across the prairie a 
coyote was sighted and the hounds were off. 

Among the foremost riders was a girl in a 
gray habit, mounted on a tall chestnut mare. 
It was Lucia Robinson. She was riding Fire- 
fly, Gifford’s pet mare. The gray hounds 
made a wide sweep to the left and passed near 
the dog cart with the field following at a tear- 

















ing pace. On prairie hunts there are no fences 
to hinder, and the best horse wins. Both men 
stood up in the cart. The groom held the 
heads of the excited horses as the hunt swept by. 

Lucia and Firefly were well to the front, 
while Gifford rode close behind on his English 
hunter. 

To Blake the scene will be forever printed 
upon his memory. The riders, some of the 
women, with pink vests in their dark habits, 
and the men in their white cord breeches, giv- 
ing a touch of color to the somber grays and 
browns of the prairie, and Bradford at his 
elbow crying suddenly and sharply, ‘‘ God, 
her horse has bolted! *’ 

A little cotton-tail, mad with fright at the 
thunder of hoofs and baying of the hounds, 
leaped up under Firefly’s nose and made off 
across the prairie. The mare swerved so sud- 
denly that Lucia almost lost her seat. She felt 
her stirrup give way as Firefly bolted across 
the prairie back toward the cart. 

At the same moment Bradford jumped from 
the cart. ‘I shall be thrown and dragged,”’ 
thought Lucia, but she felt no sensation of 
fear. Then she saw Bradford’s white face, 
and heard his voice above the whirr of the 
wind in her ears, She felt herself slipping 
just as Bradford caught the mare’s bit. Firefly 
dragged him a few feet across the prairie, but 
his iron grip on her bridle never relaxed. She 
sank back upon her haunches quivering in 
every limb, but conquered. 

Lucia had fallen clear. She got dizzily 
upon her feet just as Blake reached her side. 
Bradford led Firefly by the bridle. She had 
strained a fetlock joint and limped a little; 
now the excitement was over she felt very 
repentant. 

Bradford was trying to compose a dignified 
but cordial speech of greeting to Lucia, but 
one cannot be very dignified with a pair of 
split gloves and no hat. Lucia came rapidly 
to meet him over the rough prairie grass. 
Blake lingered a little behind, pretending to 
look for Bradford's hat. ‘* Go in and win my 
boy,”” he said under his breath. In a moment 
more Gifford and the rest would be back. 
Lucia took her courage in both hands. The 
set speech upon Bradford's lips vanished before 
the look in her violet eyes. 

«« Darling,’’ he found himself whispering. 
‘<T shall never marry Philip Gifford,’’ sobbed 
Lucia. In the face of the returning and scan- 
dalized hunt Bradford bent and kissed her 
hands. 


THe— 


Expensive charm she wore was not given 
up because it was a tarantula, but because it 
was mistaken for an ordinary crab of the edi- 
ble species which deprived the ornament of its 
distinctive effect. 


AT— 


An al fresco fete, one of Newport's recent 
garden parties, there was a noticeable show of 
lace capelines, Irish lace, many of them with 
some rich guipures. Their transparent brims 
are most becoming; so is any brim of hat, for 
that matter, which lets the light fall through. 
The smart touch lies in wearing these lace hats 
with the new style of lace gowns divided into 
sections and combined with something else. 
The laces need not match in design or quality, 
but they must be of the same tone. Then the 
ensemble is perfect. 





CHARMING EFFECTS IN SURPLICES AND FICHUS 
—TWO COSTUMES, THE DISTINCTIVE FEA- 
TURE OF EACH THE FICHU, ONE IN 
WHITE VOILE, THE OTHER BLUE 
CREPE TISSUE—COLORED 
MOUSSELINE DE SOIE 
CREPES AND TIs- 

SUES TO BE 
SEEN AT EVERY DANCE-——POMPADOUR SILKS 
TREATED WITH BLACK VELVET BOWS— 
DOWAGERS NOT GENERALLY AT- 
TRACTED TO BLACK LACE GOWNS 
ALTHOUGH THEY ARE THE 
MODE—UNIVERSALITY 
OF PINCHBECK JEW- 

ELRY CUSTOM 
A BODICE MODE BELOVED OF ARTISTS 


Urplice and fichu bodices should be made 
the most of now that they are so modish 
for house gowns, in which category is 

included everything worn in the forenoon, after- 
noon and evening, in contradistinction to 
severely made formal affairs, and the ubiqui- 
tous tailor-made fichus and surplices belong as 
a note of harmony to certain figures, are a part 
of their grace and their exquisite femininity. 
The greatest of portrait painters in the English 
school have made them famous on their can- 
vases, if one will recall Romney, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence and Sir Joshua Reynolds, while our 
modern celebrities prefer them to every other 
bodice conceivable, but unfortunately, they 
seldom have their own way in the matter. 
The soft, pliable character of present gown 
materials lends itself to both of these charming 
manceuverings, let the bodice be high or low. 
Smartly made crépe de chines, foulards, voiles, 
grenadines, baréges, together with mousselines, 
chiffon, crépes, organdies, tissues and piece- 
laces, have their bodices draped in surplice, or 
are crossed to the léft when the bodice has not 
some fichu attachment. 


A LACE FICHU 


Among the prettiest gowns worn with fichus 
were two encountered recently in dining out. 
The first was a white voile with a deep fitted 
flounce slit up in long leaf-shaped sections. 
Each section was ruched with chiffon, that 
English glossy satin-faced chiffon, while under- 
neath fell a flounce of piece-lace ruched with 
the chiffon on the bottom as well. A simply 
draped demi-décollete bodice was partially 
hidden under a fichu of lace similar to that 
used in the flounce, a delicate all-over vine 
design of a mellow creamy tint. This fichu 
which left the throat with its jeweled collar 
exposed, was trimmed on the edge with lace 
ruchings of narrow edgings drawn up together 
in the middle. The ends were long enough 
to reach the ground, and these were belted in 
with a fitted belt of voile, its fine folds pressed 
flat and fastened with a quaint old buckle of 
silver and gold filagree, a long oval rimmed 
about in a double row with small turquoise 
beads, Lace elbow sleeves finished with chiffon 
ruchings were a pretty transparent touch, while 
a bow of black velvet in the centre of the 
décolletage fastened by a diamond Marguerite, 
had a simple, girlish air much in keeping with 
its charming owner. 

FICHU OF BLUE TISSUE 


The second fichu gown was worn by a tall 
young matron with very white broad shoulders 
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and the most luxurious auburn hair imaginable, 
beautifully dressed. It was in itself an exquis- 
ite creation, but was so illumined by the beauty 
and distinction of the wearer, that no other 
gown had full justice done to it at that dinner. 
The material of this gown was a crépe tissue 
sheer as gossamer yet firm, and of the loveliest 
bright blue, bordering on the depth of a sap- 
phire. Its fichu, of the same tissue, draped 
straight across the shoulders and having very 
short ends, was caught by a branch of eglantine 
executed entirely, both foliage and flowers, in 
the most brilliant diamonds. On the edge of 
this fichu and extending round the ends was a 
narrow insetting of white point appliqué. A 
wide collar of pearls was worn around the neck ; 
long appliqué lace sleeves Two long skirts 
of blue crépe, a few inches apart at the bottom, 
built over one of mousseline to match, and an 
under one of thin, soft taffeta of the same 
shade, were extremely effective, both skirts 
having a narrow shaped flounce attached, and 
these flounces were covered with waved pipings 
of blue silk. Aigrette of the same blue with a 
shorter one overlaid, a comet's tail in fine 
diamonds rising from a large solitaire. This 
crowned the color effect admirably. The en- 
semble was as original as it was distingué, and 
quite the most becoming gown a woman of 
such coloring could wear, except a black one. 
But black gowns, even superb affairs, have 
been so much seen that they no longer produce 
the same sensation. In that respect they are 
on a par with all lace gowns, which have had 
their day in spite of their value. 


MATERIALS SEEN AT CASINO DANCES 


Colored mousselines, crépe tissues, and all 
fabrics of that kind, are to the fore, along 
with creations in filmy white materials. In a 
ball-room, casino, or wherever there is to be 
dancing, this genre will surely lead. It is 
youthful, fresh, and as it cannot last over two 
or three wearings at most, consequently it is 
sure to be for the season an exclusively smart 
style. Anything that will attain that end is 
the desirable thing for those who toil not, 
neither do they spin. 


THIN FABRICS IN BLACK 


With black laces and all those open-mesh 
transparent black grenadines, which for beauty 
have never been equalled for black tissues, this 
exquisite red purple in its pale tints if laid as 

under color is par excellence, the gown of 
gowns for the matron passed her youth, whose 
hair has turned to silver. Certain orange 
tones, if the eyes are brown especially, if com- 
bined with white or black laces are sure to be 
trés chic. Certain shades of green if discreetly 
used with black lace, proves most becoming 
also. Black lace in truth, worn in abundance 
is the key note of elegance for all women of 
mature years. The wonder is that black laces 
being so extremely a la mode we do not find 
them worn by either dowagers or matrons not 
far removed from that honorable social title. 


WHEREIN THE AMERICAN DIFFERS FROM THE 
EUROPEAN IN HER ESTIMATE OF 
REAL LACE 


Notwithstanding that it is the fashion to 
wear shawl-shaped overskirts, and that long- 
laid-by lace shawls were heralded to have a 
great revival, the promise has not borne fruit. 
Our women are too indifferent to real lace to 
pay for it as a trimming, and those who own 
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(Continued trom page 87.) 

fine shawls and flounces which could be put to 
use cannot bring themselves to the point of 
allowing them to be ‘‘ cut up.”’ A French or 
Englishwoman takes a different view. Real 
lace holds its place with them always, though 
imitations are worn quite as much as with us. 
But real lace in Europe has its particular fit- 
ness, just as precious stones have theirs, and 
are never omitted on occasions of ceremony by 
those whose wealth and social status permit 
them to have such possessions. Lace-workers, 
on the other hand, are numerous and skilful in 
foreign countries ; so that the custom of having 
real laces altered to suit the changes of fashion 
is customary. In this way beautiful lace be- 
comes a constant source of pleasure in the 
wearing. 


FROM SCORN TO ADOPTION 


Much the same point of view is taken o 
jewels, which are habitually set and _ reset 
many times in one’s life, as modish caprices 
are introduced or fashions in historic dress 
periods are taken up. One is thus encouraged 
not only to possess from the start what is purely 
genuine, but of real merit, and an artistic sense 
of the beautiful becomes a thing of permanent 
growth. There is no question but the wear- 
ing of pinchbeck ornaments lowers the highest 
taste. Every refined woman feels it and shrinks 
from it, and when the craze for strass jewelry 
first began every well-bred woman refused to 
join in the vulgar display. Fashion's laws at 
last won the day, until the query now is: 
Who is not wearing something spurious? 
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MIA 
(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


Ultry weather of a quite unusual kind has 
driven many to seek the refreshing 
breezes of the high mountains, and Vi- 

enna is steadily adopting its summer aspect. 
The great palaces of the aristocracy are shorn 
of their gay awnings, the blinds are down, and 
the flower-boxes which only a few days ago 
were glorious with blossoms, are drying up in 
the scorching sunrays. I myself shall take 
flight towards my beloved Salzkammergut, 
which, however, this year will seem cruelly sad 
to me without the presence of the Empress. 

I said in my last letter that our dead Sover- 
eign was well nigh forgotten, but since I wrote 
this the wrath aroused throughout society, and 
especially at court, by the publication of a book 
which was certainly not meant to please the 
Emperor's entourage and the nobility in general, 
has caused the name of Elizabeth to be pro- 
nounced more frequently than it has been for 
many months. Although I am forced to con- 
fess that this work is a terrible thorn in the 
side of several members of the Imperial family, 
and that it may have been injudicious to allow 
a single copy thereof to pass our frontiers, yet 
it is impossible to deny that the author has ac- 
complished her aim, which she declares ‘is to 
vindicate the memory of the Kaiserine by put- 
ting before the public the only true portrayal 
ever made of her. 

Nothing can give an idea of the rage into 
which the publication of the biography has 
thrown the entire Imperial family, not to men- 
tion nearly all the members of the Imperial 
household, as well as the large number of per- 
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sons who have nothing to complain of in the 
matter, for they are not so much as mentioned 
in the book. The identity of the author is an 
open secret here, and nothing on earth would 
be more pleasing to her countless detractors 
than to tear her limb from limb ; fortunately 
for her, however, she is out of reach, and even 
were she not so, she is not a woman to be 
turned from her course by any consideration of 
self interest, or of what the French call ¢¢ re- 
spect humain.”’ 

The first words which greet one in entering 
a salon are: ‘*Have you read that abomina- 
tion of a book about the dear Empress and our 
beloved Emperor ?*’ Then follow loud lamen- 
tations as to the wickedness of the writer, of 
her shrewdness in withholding her name from 
the title-page, and her luck in finding a great 
publisher who consented to print these burning 
pages in England and America, just as it would 
have been possible for her to have this done 
within the boundary line of Austro-Hungary, 
where the liberty of the press is anabsolute myth. 

‘«Step,’’ as our Crown Princess is called 
very generally, is infuriated, and is loudly 
vowing vengeance, so loudly indeed did she 
do so that lately the Emperor had to bid her to 
he silent on the subject of the book and of its 
writer, whom she threatened to pursue to the 
country where she makes her home. The 
widow of the ill-fated Crown Prince is not, 
however, prevented by her anger from giving 
the major portion of her attention to her 
countless gowns, bonnets ard wraps. She 
claims to be the ‘‘ elegante par excellence”’ at 
Court, a statement which does not please the 
bevy of beauties and fashion leaders fluttering 
within the charmed circle of our ‘‘ Créme de 
la créme,’’ but wherein there lies some justice; 
for Stephanie displays great taste in everything 
pertaining to the toilette. Her evening frocks 
are poems of color and shape as a rule, and 
even her half-mourning attire was last winter 
so uncommonly graceful and dainty that one 
could not but admire the cleverness with 
which she produced the best offect possible 
whiled restrained by the adamantine rules of 
conventional mourning. She made great use 
of white jet mingled with onyx beads, seed- 
pearls powdering black laces, and_ silver 
threads intermingled with narrow bands of fur 
and sable silk netting, combinations which 
amazed all beholders, so unique were the de- 
signs invented by her brain, fertile in all such 
work. She often says herself that were not a 
Princess she would like to be a dressmaker. 

Baroness Wallsee. 
Vienna, July, 1899. 


GLIMPSES 


ExCEEDINGLY— 


Youthful and girlish are three narrow black 
or colored velvet bands, fastening in front 
or in the back, worn over a white lace or 
lawn embroidered chemisette stock. This 
velvet ribbon should be about half an inch 
wide, and on the end of each there should be 
two diamond buttons side by side, while on 
the opposite end two buttonholes should be 
worked for fastening. When the fastening 
is to be in the back, sew the buttons in pairs 
on each strap in front, and fasten in the back by 
invisible hook and eye placed under a flat bow 
of the velvet in the centre of which is a single 
button. Tie cravats under sailor collars, and 
wear high chemisettes and stocks. 


go 


‘THaT— 

Lemon and canary yellows in crépe de 
chine, taffetas, mousseline de soie, linons, ba- 
tistes and gauze like voiles, are decidedly the 
smartest gown colors worn in full dress for the 
afternoon drive. A woman's choice of gown 
for that ceremonious occasion, if white, or 
rather of these yellows or black and white, 
then she may consider she has chosen the 
swagger thing and that she is beyond all criti- 
cism on that point. 


NoTe— 


That the smart Newport women, carry silk 
parasols of the exact shade of these yellows 
when chosen for gowns. When wearing all 
white they carry white parasols, but when the 
gown is white but the hat is not, the parasol 
must match the hat trimming or the hat itself. 
Parasols with black and white gowns are either 
all white or a blending of black and white. To 
carry the wrong parasol this season is an un- 
pardonable offence against la mode. 


THERE— 


Is a great deal of chic in narrow straws 
when golden yellow, and sewed in rows on 
white mousseline or gauze, if used on hats, as 
big bows, scarf draperies, wings or rosettes. It 
might be taken for gold braid, if its softness 
and becomingness were overlooked. With 
white feathers and paradise plumes it forms an 
enchanting combination on capelines and di- 
rectoires. 


TsaT— 
The light turquoise blue silk bathing suit 


at Narragansett is pronounced the greatest suc- 
cess yet ventured upon. 


AMONG— 


The latest gowns, one finds the lower part 
of skirts built of plain taffeta, in some harmon- 
ious tone with upper part of organdie or em- 
broidered swiss. The corsage continues the 
same as upper skirt, but must have an upper 
finish of taffeta with lingerie lawn and lace. 
Light summer cloths in pink, blue and pale 
green, are built in this way, the cloth taking 
the place of the taffeta and white figured fou- 
lards supplanting the linons and swisses. Either 
way they are tres chic. 


THE— 


Sensation hat seen at the French races this 
year, and expected at Trouville this summer, 
is a big capote with a poke, built into a stiff 
frame and covered inside and out with a richly 
flowered pompadour silk. White gauze, mar- 
about tips and paradise plumes form the trim- 
ming, but the silk suggests a hat laden with 
roses, OF poppies, or whatever flower in the 
design is most prominent. Directoires made 
up of these silks would surely be extremely 
picturesque at garden parties. 


THaT— 


One is obliged to dress her feet most luxu- 
riously in spite of the fact that our skirts sweep 
low on the floor and completely hide them. 
Louis xv heels mean very expensive shoes orna- 
mented across the instep. They also mean 
exquisite and elaborate silk hose, or lace-lisle 
thread ones, or hose with real lace insettings 
up to the ankle. 
tor suitable finish such hose braces and garters 
must be mounted in gold set with jewels to be 
at all consistent. 
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bargains, but just at present it would be 

difficult to eliminate bargains, for every 
thing has been reduced. Some very smart 
coaching coats are to be had for very little; for 
instance, a large gray cloth coat with added 
flounces, very quaintly made and put on, is re- 
duced to $29. There is a panne velvet high 
turn-over collar and little turned-up cuffs the 
same shade as the cloth, Many women are 
using these coats now in lieu of capes. They 
are not much more trouble to get in and out 
of, and they are infinitely more becoming and 
chic. They are long, and cover the thin frock; 
so if the night is damp they are of great bene- 
fit, especially at the sea, where dainty organ- 
dies are spoiled sitting on piazzas with the 
damp air sweeping over them. 

Another useful coat is of covert cloth made 
exactly like a man’s raglan, and hanging 
straight down in both back and front to the 
hem of the skirt. The sleeves are included in 


I Think I am getting rather sensitive about 


a point that reaches up and meets the collar. 
This model also comes in gray alpaca, and it 
is a capital traveling garment not lacking in 
style. The cloth one‘is to be bought for $29, 
the other for less. 

Then there come the silk capes reaching to 
the bottom of the skirt. These are just gath- 
ered on a collar hanging loose, and while they 
are not so smart they are excellent dust coats 
and made of pretty changeable taffetas, such 
as the one I saw, are not without style, and 
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they have the added merit of not being ex- 
pensive. 

But if any one does not fancy the idea of a 
coat, and if she needs a summer wrap there is 
‘a very pretty cape built of pale tan cloth lined 
with white taffeta cut circular, with high flare 
collar that is selling for $8.75; this only reaches 
to the waist line. 

Now can be purchased for $5 almost any 
hat; at any rate there is enough variety in hats 
selling for that to please any one. One very 
nice dark blue (or perhaps bluet would better 
describe it), little hat bonnet, a copy from the 
French, has a high bow of the same shade 
ribbon velvet very narrow, and looped full and 
high just off the front, and a small twist about 
the crown with broad blue moiré strings at 
either side. This is to be owned for the 
above-named price. Passively waiting to be 
bought was another dear bonnet not far off, 
made of pale blue straw braid with a very hand- 
some aigrette of the same shade tipped with 
black jet. The principal part of the bonnet 
was the big straw bow, which went Alsatian 
fashion across the front. 

In another shop I found a deep butter- 
colored straw hat with greenish-brown rose 
leaves and buds widely opened, and white 
roses, all for $5. I could go on and on about 
these hats, for they are very tempting and the 





sensation of an exquisite hat made of the finest 
materials for $5 pleases my sense of proportion. 
It seems getting even for the exorbitant early 
season charges, but a word to the wise is suffi- 
cient, and now I have told you what you can 
do it is much better to let you, see for yourself. 

Small circular pins that are pretty with thin 
frocks or good to pin the back of the hair are 
only $1, and effective horse-shoe scarf pins 
and coaching horn pins, such as look well in 
Ascot wash ties, are 25 cents each; they are 










French gilt and very nice. A good catch tor 
the back of the hair is a dull gilt small bar 
with a wee pearl sunk in the centre; this 
clamps over the stray hairs that are so untidy- 
looking and unbecoming when left to their own 
devices. 

Plain black satin collars in little fluted ridges 
are to be bought for 25 cents, and the white 
are the same price. Add to these a little mull 
turn-over collar and you have an inexpensive 
and neat-looking stock. Perhaps I should not 
have said satin; it is a thinner material, more 
like a heavy silk gauze. These only come in 
one size and you must adjust them to suit 
yourself. 

Handkerchiefs of thin material, hemstitched, 
are 10 cents each; for the summer, when 
handkerchiefs have a way of melting away, these 
will be a good substitute for fine ones. 

Sheer French batiste frocks in all dainty 
shades and inlet with lace insertions are offered 
for $10. The skirts are made so, all that is 
necessary is to stitch them down the back and 
put on a binding. The bodice material is inlet 
to match the skirts. 

Corset covers made of heavy India lawn, 
trimmed with rows of insertion in fine sheer 
needlework and beading run through with a 
ribbon are $1.98. These are cut short at the 
waist and drawn in with a wider ribbon which 
ties in a bow in front. Also there are sheer fine 
corset covers made in the same way only with 
rows of Valenciennes lace inlet in both back 
and front and daintily trimmed about the 
neck and sleeves with a filmy edge to match 
the insertions; these are $2.65. 

Quaint hanging flower jars made of Japa- 
nese porcelain are to be bought, like the 
sketch, for $2.75, and the silk cord and tassel 
are $1.25 extra. 

Large brass jardiniéres that are charming when 
filled with brilliant-hued blossoms, are to be 
owned in a very large size for $17.50, made of 
antique Russian brass. A large plaque costs 
$16.50 and is very handsome and effective. 

The musical instrument shown in the sketch 
is a Japanese Biboa, handsomely carved and 
inlaid. Price $37.50. It is a charming odd 
piece, and these old instruments always give 
distinction to a room. 

The Japanese prints are vastly interesting, 
most of them being copies of well known 
paintings, some of great antiquity. They are 
done in stone colors and, I imagine, resemble 
in method our block printing. They range in 
price (this particular lot I am writing of) from 
$5 up to $20. The frames are a little ebony 
or stained band and nothing could be nicer 
than the tout ensemble. 

The little lamp in the sketch is just an odd 
bit that is interesting because it is an old tem- 
ple lamp used by a sect of devout Chinese that 
have simplicity for their motto. Their religion 
it seems, more closely resembles our Quaker 
than any other, and this little lamp without 
carving or dragons burns always in the temple. 

For inexpensive floor coverings the Japanese 
rugs are pretty. They are made especially for 
the foreign trade and they have carried out in 
color, and largely in idea, the cotton crépe, 
blue and white, that is so much seen in Japan. 

Then, too, there is a summer floor covering 
in the form of a jute rug that is very cheap. 
The colors are a lovely red lined off with black 
on a buff background. 

An appealing Japanese cloisonné vase may 
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be owned for $17.50. It is a beautiful thing 
in shadowy greens that are almost smoke color, 
and straggling across is a white dragon. The 
true old Chinese cloisonné is so rare that there 
is but littlé to be bought, and that at enormous 
prices, but the Japanese is pretty and moderate 
priced. 

A pretty vase is in the modern Hogan ware. 
The pottery is divided off into little ridges 
forming oblong squares, and relieving this are 
medallions of cameos framed in with deep co- 
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cretonne and with glasses over the photographs. 
They can be bought for $1.10—that includes 
three round frames joined together, one beneath 
the other. A double frame in pretty coloring 
of Agara linen, and oddly shaped, is $1.25. 

An old Russian brass candelabra, that is a 
work of art, is $90. The workmanship is all 
by hand. 

A dressing-table drapery like the sketch 
may easily be arranged by investing in brass 
rods that cost $5.50. There are butts on the 
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balt blue—the combination of the absinthe tone 
pottery and the vivid blue is unusually pretty. 
The price is not large, and how much more 
acceptable such a present is to one of taste than 
dozens of things we are led into buying just 
because we do not stop to bother or think. 
The price of those solid color pale green jar- 
diniéres with white porcelain medallions with 
raised Japanese signs, is $3 50. 

Hung in rows down the back of a door, or 
even on the walls, picture frames of cretonne 
are decorative and inexpensive in either crépe or 
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ends that can fasten into wood ; or, if the wall 
be papered, attach them to a block of wood, 
which may be hammered to the wall with 
long, thin nails that will not dig holes, and as 
the drapery is light, there will be no necessity 
for anything more secure. Hang on your rod 
either silk, dotted swiss, or any material you 
fancy, and let it fall over a mirror that you 
can buy for very little, and gild the frame if it 
happens to be cheap oak. 

Then a kitchen table, either painted or cov- 
ered with cretonne, makes a pretty dressing 
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table ; and for very little you have added to 
your room a dainty, pretty touch that is out 
of the ordinary. 

Nice bamboo tables, made in Japan and 
suitable for piazzas or lawns, used for holding 
plants, are only $2, and the larger hour-glass 
shaped bamboo tea tables like the sketch are 
proportionately cheap. 

Cloth hampers made of matting, in pretty 
colors—either solid reds, greens or tans—and 
held in bamboo frames, are sold for $4.75, 








and are a useful addition to any bath-room. 
The sketch shows the shape.. 

A nice chest of drawers of stained woods, 
with brass handles, such ‘as is seen in sketch 
with the drapery, is to be bought for $18. 

The little laundry list is only 75 cents, and 
may be hung as a calendar, and it is quaint as 
well as useful. 

Bamboo beach chairs with ample hoods are 
selling for as little as $17, stained a dark 
green, and for $15 one may get the natural 
bamboo. 
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| WHAT THEY READ 


[Note. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention.] 


A TEXAS RANGER 


BY N. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 


SONS 


s Hose interested in all conditions of life 
in this country will feel under many 
obligations to the author and pub- 

lishers of this entertaining book, for putting 
within reach of the public an authentic state- 
ment of the experiences which the pioneer 
settlers in Texas had to undergo even so late 
as the seventies. The fact also that the 
much exploited Rough Riders were recruited 
from the ranks of the Rangers lends an addi- 
tional interest to a recital that is replete with 
stirring incidents. 

As to who the Texas Rangers were, and 
what the occasion for such organization of 
bands of armed civilians Mr. Jennings ex- 
plains that 


A. JENNINGS 


‘¢ At the period of which I write, there 
were six Ranger troops in Texas. Five of 
these went to form what was known as the 
Frontier Battalion, which, at that time, was 
commanded by Major Jones, a very efficient 
and brave officer. Jones’s battalion was 
mainly engaged on the upper frontier—near 
the New Mexico line—against Indian inva- 
sion. One or two of the troops in the bat- 
talion ranged over the southern edge of the 
Staked Plains, in the ‘* Pan Handle’’ of 
Texas; the others did most of their work 
along the Rio Grande, in the neighborhood 
of El Paso del Norte. 

**In addition to the battalion, Captain L. 
H. McNelly had organized an independent 
troop of Rangers, ‘They were known offi- 
cially as ‘ Company A, Frontiersmen.’ 

‘* This was the troop I joined. 

‘The duties of McNelly’s troop were 
very different from those of the other 
Rangers. To McNelly’s men was assigned 
the work of protecting the Texas side of the 
lower Rio Grande from the invasion of 


Mexican cattle thieves and horse-thieves, but 


these Rangers also had roving commissions 
which gave them power to make arrests in 
any part of the State west of the Colorado 
River. Each man had virtually the authority 
of a sheriff; and even more, for the Rangers 
were not hampered by county boundaries, 

‘* At that time the Texas desperado was in 
the height of his'glory. Large bands of these 
outlaws were organized all through Wes-ern 
Texas, and the honest, hard-working fron- 
tiersmen were completely under their rule. 
The sheriffs were wholly unable to cope with 
them. Indeed, in a number of counties the 
desperadoes were in such numbers and held 
such power that they were able to elect one 
of their own number to the office of sheriff. 
In one county they not only elected the 
sheriff, but also put in their own men as 
county judge, justices of the peace, and 
minor county officials. 

“The United States troops were on the 
frontier in large numbers, but they were un- 
able to subdue the Mexican and white despe- 
radoes. This was not the fault so much of 
the soldiers as it was of the military red tape 
by which it was bound. The cavalrymen 
had to be careful not to ride their horses to 
death in pursuit, and that alone was a suffi- 
cient reason for the ease with which the des- 
peradoes eluded them. 

*¢ Along the lower Rio Grande much cattle 
and horse stealing was continually going on. 
Bands of Mexicans, often under the leader- 
ship of some white outlaw, made frequent 
raids from Mexico into Texas and, gather- 
ing together all the cattle and horses they 
could handle, drove them back into Mexico. 
These men worked so systematically and 
were so perfectly organized that they success- 
fully defied or eluded all attempts to bring 
them to justice. They laughed at the abortive 
attempts of the United States cavalry to catch 
them. They could not only outride the cav- 


alry—for the reason I have stated—but they 
could always escape across the Rio Grande 





when they were close pressed, for beyond that 
barrier the soldiers of Uncle Sam could not 
follow them for fear of international compli- 
cations. 

‘¢ The people living along the border, who 
had been harassed so long by these maraud- 
ers, made application to the State Legislature 
for relief and protection. It was decided to 
put a troop of Rangers in the field. Captain 
McNelly, whose fame and daring as an offi- 
cer in the Confederate service, and later in 
the Texas State Police during reconstruction 
days under Governor Davis, had spread from 
Louisiana to New Mexico, was put in com- 
mand, There was quite a fight in the Legis- 
lature over the bill creating McNelly’s troop, 
the legislators from the eastern portion of the 
State opposing it as unnecessary. They said 
that the sheriffs should be able to cope with 
any lawless persons in Westein Texas, as they 
were in Eastern Texas. Finally the objectors 
consented to support the bill only upon the 
condition that a clause be inserted confining 
the Rangers’ operations to the country west of 
the Colorado River. No other authority than 
that of the sheriffs was needed east of that 
stream, they said. 

** There came a time, it may be remarked, 
when those wise men had occasion to regret 
the insertion of that clause, for the despera- 
does took advantage of it and sought refuge in 
the eastern part of the State after we had 
driven them from the west. 

** As I have said, much individual power 
was given to the members of McNelly’s 
troop. Any member could summon al] the 
citizens he wished as a posse comitatus to assist 
him in making arrests, but this was a privi- 
lege of which the Rangers seldom took ad- 
vantage. Indeed, I do not remember ever to 
have known of an instance where outsiders 
were called upon to assist in making arrests, 
although occasionally their services were en- 
listed as guides to some desperado camp or 
stronghold. 

‘*¢ There was one practice of the Rangers 
which undoubtedly added much to their suc- 
cess in ridding the community of evil doers— 
they almost invariably arrested men without 
warrants. The Rangers had no legal right to 
do this, but the condition of the country made 
it asensible thing todo, Of course, if war- 
rants were given to the men to execute, they 
did so, but even in such cases they usually had 
the papers tucked away in an inside pocket 
and did not display them in making the 
arrests, 

** When a Ranger wanted to arrest a man 
his first action was to draw-his six-shooter and 
* get the drop’ on his prospective prisoner. It 
was a simple matter to take him into custody 
after that, for no matter how desperate a man 
might be, he would not take the chances of 
resisting arrest when he was looking into the 
muzzle of a loaded revolver with a Ranger’s 
finger playing nervously around the trigger 
thereof. 

**] heard of but one man who would not 
give up when a Ranger ‘had the drop” on 
him. That particular desperado had sworn 
that he would die rather than submit to 
arrest, and he kept his oath. He did die, but 
not before he had managed to fire his revolver 
three times at the two Rangers who were after 
him.” 

* * x 


The adventures of the McNelly Rangers 
were many, varied in character and dramatic, 
pursuit, close range fighting, outwittings and 
violent deaths being the perpetually recurring 
incidents of their lives, The narrative is told 
with great simplicity, the amazing facts being 
allowed to speak for themselves. The very 
lack of literary pretense gives the work a cer- 
tain modesty and sobriety of tone which car- 
ries with it the conviction that neither exploits 
nor conditions are exaggerated. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Ichard Carvel is one of the most phe- 
nomenal literary successes of the day. 

It appeared on the first day of last 

June, and before the month was over it had 
reached a sale of twenty thousand copies ; by 
the middle of July it had passed its fiftieth 
thousand, Naturally now, everybody is eager 
to learn something of this remarkable book 
and of its author. The book they may read for 
themselves ; as for tt e author, whose portrait 
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we reproduce here from a photograph which 
has not yet been published, and which was 
taken by a friend, we will give a few facts re- 
garding his career, To begin with, Mr. 
Churchill was born in St. Louis, Mo., 10 
November, 1871, and was appointed from 
that city to the United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, where he was graduated in 
1894. In the summer of that year he re- 
signed from the Navy in order to take an 
editorial position on the Army and Navy 














WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Journal of New York. In February of the 
following year he accepted an editorial position 
on the Cosmopolitan Magazine, and was 
shortly made managing editor of that publica- 
tion, This he resigned in November, 1895, 
to devote his time to study and writing. Not 
having at that time the necessary equipment 
for the execution of an historical novel, he 
began writing The Celebrity, which was only 
partially finished when Mr. Churchill went 
to England and France in April, 1896. The 
friend with whom he left his uncompleted 
manuscript submitted it to the Macmillan 
Company without the author’s knowledge. 
Upon Mr. Churchill's arrival in Edinburgh 
he found a favorable letter from the Macmil- 
lans, and a request for the rest of the book. 
‘* Owing to absorption in historical studies as 
well as to lack of experience, the ending 
written in Edinburgh,’’ Mr.C hurchill tells us, 
‘* was unsatisfactory to both publisher and au- 
thor.”” At the seaside in Normandy another 
ending was written, which never reached the 
Macmillans. 

On his return to America Mr. Churchill 
began Richard Carvel, intending at the 
first opportunity to rewrite The Celebrity. 
This occurred in the summer of 1897, when 
the book was at once accepted by the Mac- 
millans and the arrangements were made for 
the publication of Richard Carvel. 

Of this Mr. Churchill says: ‘* The desire 
to reproduce the Maryland cavaliers sprang 
from the interest excited by the grand old 
houses of Annapolis, as well as from a love 
of these people and of the lives they led. It 


was early perceived that a just idea of these 
cavaliers and of their institutions could only 
be given by a full comparison of the English 


life and institutions of the time. The book 
was then broadened to set forth a just esti. 
mate of the sentiment of the mass of English 
people concerning the American wrongs ; to 
attempt to correct a popular misconception of 
long standing in America, and to show as 
clearly as possible that George 111 and an un- 
scrupulous band of followers were responsible 
for the war which followed.” 

While the book was being written Hugh 
Wynne began to appear in the Century. 
This led Mr. Churchill to choose the sea as 
the scene of his fighting. It also occurred to 
him that a just estimate of that most inter- 
esting character, John Paul Jones, had never 
been given in fiction, and he set himself to 
study the life of Jones in order to give a true 
picture. 

Mr, Churchill is now engaged on a second 
novel of American history, which he expects 
to publish next spring. He is a painstaking 
author as may be realized when it is said that 
Richard Carvel was written four times before 
it was given to the publishers. 


STRANGE LINGOS 


His is the season when the traveler 
I has an opportunity to find out how 
little he knows of foreign languages 
as they are spoken on the Continent of 
Europe. 
Dear old Tom Hood wrote a poem, too 
long to quote here, beginning: 


** Never go to France 
Unless you know the lingo; 
If you do like me, 
You will repent, by jingo. 


Chaises stand for chairs (chaises), 
They call their letters billies (billets), 

They christen mothers mares (méres), 
And all their daughters fillies (filles). 


If you wanted bread, 
You set your jaws a-going ; 
You asked for new-laid eggs, 
By clapping hands and crowing.” 


Therefore we venture to give two amusing 
experiences of Lewis Carroll’s told in his own 
words and taken from his Life and Letters, 
published this year by The Century Company, 
and one that Alexandre Dumas—the elder— 
related of himself. 

The first one of Lewis Carroll’s experiences 
happened in Kronstadt, which reads as fol- 
lows : 

‘* Liddon had surrendered his overcoat early 
in the day, and when going we found it must 
be recovered from the waiting-maid who only 
talked Russian, and, as I had left the diction- 
ary behind, and the little vocabulary did not 
contain ‘ coat,’ we were in some difficulty. 
Liddon began by exhibiting his coat, with 
much gesticulation, including the taking it 
half off. To our delight she appeared to 
understand at once—left the room and re- 
turned in a minute with a large clothes-brush. 
On this Liddon tried a further and more ener- 
getic demonstration. He took off his coat 
and laid it at her feet, pointed downwards 
(to intimate that in the lower regions was the 
object of his desire), smiled with the expres- 
sion of the joy and gratitude with which he 
would receive it, and put the coat on again. 
Once more a gleam of intelligence lighted up 
the plain but expressive features of the young 
person. She was absent much longer this 
time, and when she returned, she brought, to 
our dismay, a large cushion and pillow, and 
began to prepare the sofa for the nap she now 
saw clearly was the thing the dumb gentleman 
wanted. A happy thought occurred to me, 
and I hastily drew a sketch representing Lid- 
don with one coat on, receiving a second and 
larger one from the hands of a benignant Rus- 
sian peasant. The language of hieroglyphics 
succeeded where all other means had failed, 
and we returned to St. Petersburg with the 
humiliating knowledge that our standard of 
civilization was now reduced to the level of 
ancient Nineveh. 

* We moved on to Giessen, and put {up at 
the Rappe Hotel for the night, and ordere¢ 
an early breakfast of an obliging waiter wh« 
talked English. ‘ Coffee!’ he exclaimed. 
delightedly, catching at the word as if it wert 
a really original idea, ‘Ah, coffee—ver’ 
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nice—and eggs? Ham with your eggs? 
Very nice * “If we can have it broiled,’ 
I said. ‘Boiled?’ the waiter repeated, with 
an incredulous smile. ‘No, not boiled,’ 
I explained ‘ broiled.” The waiter put aside 
this distinction as trivial. ‘ Yes, yes, ham,’ 
he repeated, reverting to his favorite idea. 
‘Yes, ham,’ I said, ‘but how cooked?’ 
* Yes, yes, how cooked,’ the waiter replied, 
with the careless air of one who assents to a 
proposition more from good nature than from 
a real conviction of its truth.”’ 

Dumas happened to be in an inn in Switzer- 
land, where only German was spoken, and 
wanting some mushrooms he found it impos- 
sible to make the innkeeper understand. At 
last he took a piece of charcoal and drew on 
the wall an outline of the articles he desired. 
The inn-keeper gave many signs that he un- 
derstood and went away smiling. ‘* At last!”’ 
exclaimed Dumas; ‘‘and not without diffi- 
culty. However, it is well to be a man of 
invention, as otherwise I should be without 
my dish of mushrooms. Here comes the 
host; I hear him returning.’’ And so he 
was, and in his hand he held an umbrella. 





THE EARTH AND MAN 


Little sun, a little rain, 
A soft wind blowing from the west, 
And woods and fields are sweet 


again, 
And warmth within the mountain’s breast. 


So simple is the earth we tread, 
So quick with life and love her frame, 
Ten thousand years have dawned and fled, 
And still her magic is the same. 
A little love, a little trust, : 
A soft impulse, a sudden dream, 
And life as dry as desert dust, 
Is fresher than a mountain stream. 


So simple is the heart of man, 
So ready for new hope and joy, 
Ten thousand years since it began, 
Have left it younger than a boy. 
Stopford A, Brooke. 


Woman with a beaming face, 
A But with a heart untrve, 
Though beautiful, is value- 
less, 
As diamonds formed of dew. 
Old Rhyme. 


SOME COSTLY TREASURES 


Hen Tchangire, King of Lahore, re- 
W moved to Agra he carried with 
him a wonderful ‘* peacock 
throne’’ that had taken seven years to 
make and which was adorned witk jewels to 
the value of $6,000,000. At the back were 
placed two peacocks with outspread wings, 
each feather of which was composed of stones 
of different colors; the eyes were jewels of 
great size and of the purest water. Above 
and between the peacocks was perched a huge 
parrot, cut out of a single emerald, remarka- 
ble for its depth of color, Still more beautiful 
was acolossal ruby which Timur had taken 
at the sack of Delhi, and above all in glitter- 
ing sparkle shone the famous diamond, ‘‘ the 
mountain of light,’’ the size of a pigeon’s 
egg. 


The late Shah of Persia possessed a curious 
treasure in a twelve-inch globe upon which 
the countries of the world are set out in jew- 
els of various colors—England with rubies, 
India with diamonds, etc., and the sea with 
emeralds. 


At the very top of the Prince of Wales’ 
crown stands a tuft of feathers, each tip 
adorned with a golden tassel. This group of 
feathers is the only one of its kind in the 
world and is valued at about $50,000. It 
took twenty years to collect it and it caused 
the death of more than a dozen hunters. 
The bird from which the feathers were 
plucked 1s the feriwah—the rarest of all the 
birds of Paradise, In order to obtain this 
feather in its perfect beauty it is necessary to 
pull it out of the living bird, for with death 
his plumage becomes dull and pale. The 
pursuit of the feriwah is dangerous, too, for 








the bird inhabits the deepest jungles, the 
haunts of tigers. 


The son of the King of Abyssinia married 
a few years ago the daughter of the Ethiopian 
King of Shoa, who wore at her wedding a 
curious crown, made centuries before Christ 
and said to be the famous diadem that King 
Solomon gave to the Queen of Sheba when 
she visited him at Jerusalem. It is of gold, 
glittering with precious stones and has been 
preserved through all the centuries by the 
Kings of Shoa. 


Not very long ago a bedstead made of gold 
and silver and inlaid with precious stones was 
discovered in a cave between Beyrout and 
Damascus. An inscription shows that it be- 
longed to the famous Queen Eleanor, of Eng- 
land, who followed her royal husband to 
the Crusades ; this wonderful piece of furni- 
ture had lain concealed in the cave for six 
centuries. 


The Maharajah of Baroda owns a marvel- 
ous carpet made of strings of pearls with the 
middle and corners of diamonds. 


The Duchess of Northumberland possesses 
a shawl, given to her by Charles x of France, 
which cost a fabulous sum. It is manufac- 
tured from the fur of a species of Persian cat, 
the hair of which is so fine that one strand 
is hardly visible to the naked eye. The 
spinning, weaving and fashioning of the ma- 
terial required several years of labor, and 
thousands of cat-skins. This shaw] measures 
eight yards square, but it is so fine that it can 
be folded into a coffee cup. 


This reminds one of the famous coat that 
Louis x1v owned, made. entirely out of cob- 
web that cost years of labor by deft hands. 
His favorite Mme. de Montespan had a gown 
made of spun gold. 


The Maharajah of Durbhangah owns a set 
of furniture consisting of four arm chairs, 
two tea-stands, a card table and a sofa, made 
of solid ivory, beautifully carved and gilt. 


FOR JUSTICE TO ANIMALS 


VOGUE AUXILIARY OF OUR ANIMAL PROTECTIVE 
LEAGUE 


Note: Vogue has always given at- 
tention to animals as domestic pets, and 
plead for their protection from cruelty. 
The following statement sets forth the 
initial steps in the establishment of an 
auxiliary to Our Animal Protective 
League under the title of Vogue Auxil- 
iary, an example, it isto be hoped, other 
periodicals will follow. It should be ob- 
served that while Vogue lends its aid to 
this cause, and correspondence may be 
addressed to Vogue Auxiliary, the man- 
agement and affairs of the society are 
wholly in charge of Our Animal Pro- 
tective League of which Mrs, Myles 
Standish is President; Mr. W. H. Tol- 
man, Vice-President; Mr. Henry W. 
Munroe, Treasurer; Mrs. Josephine 
Redding, acting as director of the Vogue 
Auxiliary. 


To the Readers of Vogue : 
5 ee having generously given me the 


use of its columns to present a doctrine 

dear to my heart—that of justice to 
animals—I decided, after deliberation and 
conference, that affiliation between Vogue's 
animal department and some already existing 
society having non-cruelty to animals as its 
object, would be the best and speediest way to 
crystallize into an effective working force 
the interest Vogue readers have in the sub- 
ject of animals’ wrongs. 

The recently organized Animal Protective 
League, Mrs, Myles Standish, President, ap- 
peared to me to be the society best adapted to 
the purpose. The officers of the League very 
cordially welcomed the idea and as the out- 
come of conferences held on the subject, it 
was decided that a Vogue Auxiliary be 
opened, 

The primal object of the League is the 
education of children especially, in the care, 
protection, and kindly treatment of animals. 
Vogue Auxiliary will always lend all the aid 
in its power to this work, but it will.be con- 
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ducted mainly with a view to encouraging 
women to give expression in practical fashion 
to the interest so many of them feel in 
animals. 

The greatest needs of the time, so far as 
animals are concerned, are the education of a 
public sentiment in favor of kindness to them 
and specific instruction in the care of them. 
For example, horses as beasts of burden are 
to-day martyrs to thoughtlessness and lack of 
information, and what is needed is the develop- 
ment of a strong public opinion on the subject 
of horse treatment, so that women and men 
horse owners and coachmen will no more 
think of using the fiendish overhead check 
rein, or torture-inflicting bit, or docking tails 
than they would dare to-day to allow their 
thoughtless cruelty to express itself by hurting 
a child on the highway. 

Vogue subscribers can aid the cause of ani- 
mals by reporting cases coming under their 
individual observation where deliberate or un- 
intentional cruelty is practised upon dumb ani- 
mals, giving, whenever possible, the name 
or number on the vehicle to which the animal 
is attached, if it be a horse, or the owner's 
name if the victim be dog, cat, or bird. Also 
by suggesting methods for improving the lot 
of animals; sending information as to the work 
done by societies or clubs of women in cities 
outside of New York. In short, the Vogue 
Auxiliary is to be a bureau for facts as to con 
dition of animals throughout the country, and 
the headquarters of Vogue subscribers for ef- 
forts in their behalf. 

Our Animal Protective League, although 
less than four months old, is distinguished by 
such original and energetic methods that it 
has already made an enviable reputation for 
itself in New York. Its president, an ex- 
perienced horsewoman, takes a deep personal 
interest in the work of the League, and to her 
efforts and those of the vice president are due 
the plan of interesting children in the work 
of justice to animals by means of picture talks, 
illustrated by lantern slides, 

With a similar end in view, this society 
also publishes stories about animals in the 
form of leaflets. 

The net cost of giving a picture talk on 
any of the following subjects, each of them 
being illustrated by seventy-five views, is 
$37.50. The subjects include: I, City 
Animals ; II, City Birds; IIl, Park Ani- 
mals and Birds ; 1V, Animals in History and 
Art; V, The Horse; V1, The Dog and the 
Cat; VII, Nature Study; VIII, Habits and 
Character of Animals; IX, What Bright- 
eyed Children Should See; X, The Animal 
in Fable—£sop and La Fontaine ; XI, Ani- 
mal Sagacity ; XII, Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. The suggestion 
is hazarded that any of these lectures would 
make an interesting and educative five o’clock 
summer day diversion for little ones. 

Annual membership to Our Animal Pro- 
tective League is fixed at $5, but Vogue sub- 
scribers may, by sending $1 through Vogue 
Auxiliary, secure full membership in the 
League. 

All correspondence designed for this col- 
umn should be addressed to Vogue Auxiliary, 
Mrs. Josephine Redding, Director, 3 West 
29th Street, New York. 

Membership fees of $1 should be sent to 
Vogue Auxiliary, Mr. Henry W. Munroe, 
Treasurer, 3 West 29th Street. 

It is my intention, under the title-heading 
of Vocue Avuxitiary, to consider forthwith 
the subject of hydrophobia, in the hope of 
securing the aid of Vogue readers to start a 
movement for the suppression of sham hydro- 
phobia. Josephine Redding. 

2 August, 1899. 





An advertisement of Proof 
Impressions of three of Vogue's 
illustrations will be found on the 


back page of this number. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's tull name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the corvespondeat, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 


answered 
with $1.00 


(4) Emergency questions onl 
by mail before publication, an 
paid by correspondent. 


1304. Women in Custom House. 
To Civil Service. — Will you please tel! me if 
there are any women clerks in the New York 
City Custom House, or in the Appraiser’s 
office, 

The records of the Custom House show 
that two women are employea in the Collec- 
tor’s Office, and five in the Appraiser’s Office, 
as stenographers and typewriters. 


1305. The Address of ‘* Him’’—The 
Probability of Flat Back Shirts Being 
Worn Next Autumn. To H. L, C,— 
Will you kindly tell me the name of the 
gentleman whom we all know as “ Him.” 
Also if the flat back skirts will be worn next 
fall? 

(1) For the nameand address of the writer 
of As Seen by Him, see Vogue, 23 March, 
1899, page vii. 

(2) It is rather early to state positively 
whether the flat back skirt will be worn next 
winter or not, but it 1s more than probable 
that it will not, as being one of the extreme 
fashions of this summer, the model has been 
extensively used in ready-made suits and 
skirts, which has made it common. 


1306. Wearing Hats at. Informal 
Teas. To Giovannina.—I have been lately 
to some informal teas in the country, and the 
ladies pouring tea, as well as the ladies to 
whom the teas were given, all wore hats. Is 
that the latest > Of course in town this is 
not done, at least so far. 

It is usual at large teas, or afternoon recep- 
tions for the hostess, the guests invited to 
receive with her, and those who pour tea to 
wear no hats. At informal teas in the coun- 
try, however, one can do as they please. At 
all informal affairs, no matter what they are, 
dinners, weddings, teas, etc., a certain amount 
of latitude is allowed, individual taste is con- 
sulted, and there are no set rules—in this lies 
the informality. 


1307. Marking of Household Linen. 
To Trousseau.—Ever so many thanks for 
your reply in last week's issue to ** Trousseau.”* 
And now one more question: Would it be 
out of all precedent to have one’s household 
linen marked with one’s married name? 

It is usual to have one’s household linen 
marked with the maiden name, as it is sup- 
posed to be part of a bride’s crousseau taken 
with her to her husband's house, but if you 
prefer to have your linen marked with your 
married name, have it so. In these matters 
there is no set rule, individual taste being all 
that is necessary to consult, 


1308. Correct Dress for Groom at an 
Afternoon Wedding—The Addressing 
of the Inner and Outer Envelope of 
Announcement Cards. To Peg.—(1) 
What are the principal characteristics of a 
strictly informal wedding ? 

(2) Can a full dress suit be worn if mar- 
ried any time before 6 o’clock in the evening ? 
If not what would be the most appropriate 
dress? 

(3) How should the outer and inner en- 


velopes of announcement cards be addressed? . 


(1) Aninformal wedding has no character- 
istics, A formal wedding has set rules, but 
otherwise the wedding is arranged just as you 
like, without a precedent. 

(2) The proper dress for a groom for an 
afternoon wedding is a frock coat, gray trous- 
ers, white waistcoat, white shirt, tie and 
gloves, patent leather boots. Full evening 
dress is never correct for any function given 
before six o'clock. 

(3) The outer envelope should be addressed 
with the full name and address, The inner 
envelope with the name only. 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 24 10 AUG., 1899 


y does not publish patterns as a 


rule. The exception is one pattern 
a week as described in detail on this 
page. The coupon printed on this page 
must be sent with the remittance for pattern. 


2 Ber pattern for this week is of a tunic 
scalloped top and bottom, most use- 
ful in modernizing an old gown. 

The underskirt, sleeves and yoke are pretty 
made of plaited mousseline de soie, net or 
chiffon, or, if you continue the skirt portion 
to the desired length, you have a Princesse 
diess, which with the addition of a lace guimpe 
and small epaulettes of lace or chifton can 
be worn for an afternoon or evening gown. 
The underskirt for this tunic ought to fit the 
figure at the back and over the hip perfectly 
smoothly—without folds—to the knees, where 
the flounce begins. The pattern consists of 
the following pieces: Front, back, side form 
and under-arm form. 


MATERIALS 


He tunic may be fashioned of light 
cloth, such as Henrietta, drap d’ete, 
or light weight broadcloth, or of 


silk. If cloth, four yards would be enough, 
and of silk, eight yards. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


Ather a pretty finish for a piqué skirt is 
R to appliqué tubular white cotton braid 
in a pattern above the hem. The 
pattern should be conventional, and about 
four inches wide. When p qué is laundered 
it should always be ironed on the wrong side, 
and of course this would be the more neces- 
sary if it were braided, as pressing on the 
wrong side, especially if the ironing board is 
covered with an extra thickness, tends to 
make the braid stand out instead of flattening 
it. 


This time of year, as we have said before, 
just between seasons, is the best time for the 
economical girl who wishes to have fine lin- 
gerie to make the ruffles, etc., for her under- 
wear. These can be mace during her leisure 
moments—sitting on piazzas, visiting, when 
otherwise she would be doing nothing, or 
making embroidery, which is, perhaps, more 
amusing, but less useful. A pretty idea for 
trimming a simple nightdress is with fine em- 
broidered handkerchiefs For the sleeves, 
cut a hole in the centre of the handkerchief 
large enough for the hand to pass through eas- 
ily ; roll the edge of the opening ; gather the 
sleeve to the same size, and join the two with 
a very narrow beading. This makes four 
points which fall over the hand and look 
very pretty. For the collar take two handker- 
chiefs; cut in two from corner to corner, 
and join to the nightdress in the form of a 
pointed collar. 


Silk petticoat ruffles which are effective 
and durable are made from insertion and two- 
inch ribbon, Take a piece of insertion once 
and a half as long as your petticoat is wide, 
and to this sew a piece of ribbon of the same 
length; continue in this manner until you 
have a ruffle of the desired width; on to the 
last piece of ribbon sew a piece of lace match- 
ing the insertion, and about three inches wide. 
Gather the ruffle at the top and join to the 
skirt. These ruffles are especially pretty in 
black or white, using moire ribbon, 


Between seasons is also a good time to 
make, or have made, several shirts for autumn 
wear, for notwithstanding rumors to the con- 
trary, shirts have become a necessary part of 
one’s wardrobe, and will remain the correct 
thing for many occasions. A shirt of a plain 
color matching your tailor suit is most useful. 
Plain silks are usually more becoming, do not 
soil as easily and are therefore more economical. 
Taffeta or a fine corded silk of a good quality 
is the best. The shirt model should be per- 
fectly plain. No. 8 published in Vogue is 


correct, but instead of the regulation shirt 
cuff have three-inch bands that fit the wrist 
tightly, and over these a small pointed turn- 
back cuff of silk, covered with one of hem- 
stitched white lawn. 


A stock of the silk 








lined with tailor’s canvas and boned diago- 
nally, beginning each bone about three quarters 
of an inch from the centre of the front, and 
running up to the edge of the stock, the 
ends of the stock should be of the same silk 
made to tie in a butterfly bow infront. A 
pattern for this was published in Vogue, No. 
14. With the stock is worn a turn-over 
collar of embroidered batiste or hemstitched 
lawn, 

To make the skirt more elaborate a novel 
and stylish front is made by taking a piece of 
Brussels appliqué lace eight inches wide and 
long enough to reach to the belt; over this 
put milliner’s folds of the silk of your shirt 
running four folds each way diagonally, this 








half a teaspoonful of finely chopped chives, 
mix it thoroughly, in order to distribute 
the paprika well, now add the cucum- 
bers, which have been previously peeled and 
cut in very thin slices into ice water, where 
they should remain an hour before mixing 
them with the dressing, This takes out 
their bitter taste and makes them crisp. 


Tomato Sauce For Cuops—Cut a dozen 
tomatoes in halves, squeeze out the seeds, put 
the tomatoes in a saucepan, add a bunch of 
herbs, salt and pepper to taste, add a small 
cup of water, cover the pan and boil for three- 
quarters of an hour, stirring frequently. Put 
an ounce of butter and one half ounce of 


VOGUE'S WEFKLY PATTERN—NO. 24, TUNIC 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 24 sent on receipt ot 


coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents. 


leaves open squares of the lace. In the center 
of each fold sew a narrow black silk braid, and 
in sewing this on sew the folds to the lace. To 
finish the front place flat dull gold buttons at 
the intersection of the folds. When this 
front is worn a crush collar of the lace is worn 
also, edged top and bottom with a fold, 
matching the front. The front is gathered 
slightly at the collar and belt. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Ucumsper Satap—Put in a bowl five 
te tablespoonsful of sour cream, two 
tablespoonsful of vinegar, half a 
teaspoonful of paprika and a little salt, 
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sifted flour into another pan, stir over the fire 
until well mixed, add the pulp of the toma- 
toes passed through a sieve, stirring until 
perfectly amalgamated. Pour into this a 
cupful of rich broth, boil twenty minutes ; if 
too thick, add more broth. Pour over the 
chops and serve. This sauce is also very good 
served with cold beef or lamb. 


Fresh Burter—Butter without salt is very 
much preferred by some people, and is also 
better, for occasional recipes. We therefore 
give you the method of removing the salt 
from butter: Place three or four pounds of 
butter in a bowl, pouring over it sufficient 
water to cover; beat until the water is slightly 








colored ; pour off the water, add some more, 
and repeat until the water remains quite clear 
after he beating. Press out all the water 
and form into small pats or balls ready for use, 


Crumrets —D’ssolve an ounce of yeast in 
a quart of warm milk and a teaspoonful of 
salt; mix in two ounces of flour. When 
smooth put a cloth over the pan and let it 
rise for three-quartersof an hour. Put a soap 
stone griddle in the oven until very hot ;_ but- 
ter it and place on it tin muffin ings. Fill 
the rings with batter and bake in a hot, quick 
oven ; when brown on one side turn the rings 
over and brown the crumpets on the other, 
Take them out, cut in half, toast on one side, 
Butter well with melted butter, and serve 
with afternoon tea. 


Peacn Punpinc—Peel twelve peaches ; 
cut in quarters; put in a bowl and sprinkle 
with sugar; let them stand an hour. Put 
one and one-half pints of milk in a double 
boiler. Before preparing the peaches put an 
ounce of gelatine in a teacupful of milk, and 
let it soak for an hour. Stir four beaten eggs 
with two tablespoonsful of finely powdered 
sugar and the gelatine into the milk when 
boiling, and stir for five minutes, Take the 
boiler off and mix the custard with a little 
salt and a wineglassful of Madeira. Put the 
peaches in a dish, and when the custard has 
partly cooled pour it over the peaches and let 
it stand for several hours in the ice box before 
serving. 


OatmMeAL Warers—Take eight ounces of 
oatmeal flour; make into a dovgh with one 
teacupful of boiling water. Turn out on to 
a pastry board sprinkled with meal. Knead 
it slightly ; roll out very thin ; cut into shape ; 
brown first on one side and then on the other ; 
when crisp serve. ‘These are very nice for the 
children’s tea, 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
terns published should send in their 
requests promptly. The pattern that 

is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are: 


No. 1 Feb. 23 Louis xv. Jacket. 
No. 2Mar. 2 Golf Cape. 

No. 3 Mar. 23 Appliqué Design. 
No. 4 Mar. 30 Drop Skirt, 

No. § April 6 Biouse Silk W ais. 
No. 6 April 13 Lace Guimpe. 

No. 7 April 29 Breakfast Jacket. 
No, 8 April 27 Shirt Waist. 

No. QMay 4 Cloth Jacket. 

No. 10 May 11 Golf Skirt, 

No. It May 18 Light Summer Skirt. 
No. 12 May 18 Light Summer Bodice of No. 11. 
No. 13 May 25 Bathing Suit. 

No. 14 June’ 1 Three Stock Collars. 


No. 1§ June 
No, 16 June 


8 Little Boy’s Frock. 
1§ Little Girl's Dress. 


No. 17 June 22 Eton Jacket. 

No. 18 June 29 Fancy Shirt Waist. 

No. 19 July 6 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 

No. 20 July 13 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 

No.2t July 20 Three Corset Covers, 

No. 22 July 27 Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce. 
No, 23 Aug. 3 Dust Coat. 

No. 24 Aug. 10 Tunic. 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 


No. 25 Aug. 17 Fancy Wrap. 
. 





VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocur, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York. 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No. ...........- coeee 


Pubiened 6. cc cccccdessavesseuan 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


eee eee eee 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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GRIEVES OVER THE EDUCATIONAL LACK— 
ROBERT GRANT'S VIEWS OF FALSE AMERICAN- 
1ISM—HIM EXPRESSES CASTE AND OLD- 
FASHIONED VIEWS AS TO A MAN’S 
RIGHT TO LIVE FOR HIMSELF—INTER- 
ESTING EXHIBIT OF A MENTAL 
ATTITUDE THAT WILL NOT 
SURVIVE ANOTHER CENTURY 


Nother sticky, muggy day in London. 
The weather is more than depressing 


and the town is deserted. I ama 
martyr to affairs and all the morning I have 
been going over papers, accounts of stock, 
rent rolls and various matters of that kind. I 
see where there has been an absolute mistake 
in my education. All men should be brought 
up to have an actual knowledge of affairs. 
Although in some way the management of 
large estates and great interests may be irk- 
some, the study is in a way interesting. It 
keeps off the bores. I always have and now 
always shall allow all my interests to be man- 
aged in such a manner that if I wish I can 
be actively engaged in them and if, on the 
contrary I tire of them, I have but to ring 
the bell, summon the steward and put them 
behind me. It is strange that the wider and 
the more important one’s réle becomes in life, 
the more irritating trivial incidents will annoy 
one. To day 1 have become more concerned 
over the lining of an automobile victoria than 
I would be over the investment of a million 
of dollars. Everything is comparative and 
when one reaches a certain stage one wants 
to begin all over again. 

I picked up yesterday on a book stall the 
current number of a monthly magazine pub- 
lished in New York. My attention was at- 
tracted to a series of articles entitled : Search 
Light Letters, Letters to a Young Man wish- 
ing to be an American. The writér was 
Robert Grant. Years ago I had some hopes 
of Robert Grant. When he first began to 
appear before the public, there was a species 
of smartness in his brochures and a novel of 
his was not half bad. He was the college 
man and he showed the result of his associa- 
tion with college men from other parts of the 
country, He was in touch with young fel- 
lows who had money at their command and 
who had traveled enough to throw off the 
very suspicion of provincialism on their part. 
In America, the Yale, Harvard, or Prince- 
ton man has, on account of his college con- 
nection, a species of social position granted 
him. He can enter a good club and he rubs 
elbows, even if not of the true metal himself, 
with men who know the world and who are 
known. But 1 fear that Robert Grant 
must have married early and has been living 
in a Boston suburb. His views for years 
have been intensely suburban—a form of 
provincialism which is hopeless. He has in 
this periodical a series of philippics against 
various types of ‘* False Americans,’’ and the 
first deals with the Plutocratic Gentleman of 
Leisure who amuses himself. This person- 
age as described by Grant is the very first in 
his Chamber of Horrors and the young Tel- 
emachus must immediately take warning and 
if he is a man of fortune, avoid the errors in- 
to which the plutocrat has fallen and look 
upon him as a-mauvais sujet. He calls 
him a “ deliberate imitation of a well known 
figure of the older civilizations.”’ 

Hardly. The author admits that the circum- 
stances and surroundings are different. The 
man in the older civilization is brought up with 
either a profession or the responsibility of being 
a legislator and a land owner. While this Jat- 
ter contingent—that of hereditary legislation 
—does not enter into American life, the other 
is slowly developing with the present genera- 
tion. Suppose it had been my grandfather 
who by * superior industry, ability and enter- 
prise had accumulated a vast fortune,’’ why 
should I not enjoy it? Why should I roll up 
my sleeves and go into the fray and do as he 
did? Cuibono? I have no desire whatever 
to triple my fortune. 

When a man’s capital is in the four ciphers 
the addition of a few millions or so is a mere 
bagatelle; and unless there are great interests 
to be kept up which require vast expendi- 
tures, after a certain limit, all fortunes are 


alike. 
comforts in the world—a certain number of 
luxuries—and when you can command these 
there is nothing more to do. 

Your mind will turn, perhaps, to philan- 
thropy and the establishment of charitable 
enterprises, which, to my mind, are nothing 
else than so many forms of spending money 
for the encouragement of beggary. Mr. Grant 
continues his tale of woe: ** The grandchil- 
dren, nurtured with care, spend their golden 
youth in mere extravagant amusement and 
often in dissipation, There are many indi- 
viduals,’’ he goes on to say, ** in our so-called 
leisure class who devote their lives to intelli- 
gent and useful occupation ; but there is every 
reason for asserting that the point of view of the 
child of fortune in this country is significantly 
that of the idler—and a more deplorable idler 
than he of the aristocracies of Europe, whom 
he models himself on, for the reason that the 
foreigner is less indifferent than he to intellec- 
tual interests.” What a diatribe! One 
must take a breath after Mr. Grant’s involved 
and long-winded sentence. 

Really, Mr. Grant has spent a lot of en- 
ergy in this—more, perhaps, than he would 
in trying to catch the trolley car bound for his 
suburb when late for dinner. And he further 
tells us that there is nothing more contempt- 
ible, more useless than the pleasure-seeking, 
unpatriotic element of the very rich, ** who, 
under the caption of the best society, arrogate 
social distinction by reason of their vulgar os- 
tentation of wealth, their extravagant meth- 
ods of entertainment and their aimless, pleas- 
ure-loving lives.” This is Mr. Grant’s 
language, not mine. He evidently commands 
a wealth of words. 

Were I a very young man, and in the same 
position which fate or fortune has now placed 
me, perhaps this terrible warning would have 
its effect. I might stop and heed this sign- 
post before I turned down the path. It comes 
a little apropos just now ; and if I hadstrolled 
into Mr. Grant’s suburb I might, perhaps, 
have heard him—with pleasure, if not profit 
—deliver these fine sentences before a meet- 
ing of the Culture Club at a shingled and 
gabled ‘* casino,’ devoted on other occasions 
to the weekly hop and progressive euchre and 
the whist club. This was all very well twenty 
years ago. To-day, more or less all over the 
world, those who feel they are kings should 
believe in the one sentence, “‘Le Roi 
s’amuse.”” 

My plans are not definite. I have at my 
commana means which if I so desired would 
enable me to be ostentatiously vulgar; but 
granting the argument of the writer, three 
generations of purifying influences have 
taught me better. In my case there are 
more than three, but no matter. I have 
always believed in practical philanthropy: my 
idea for the poor is that the best charity is 
employment. It gives them the chance that 
possibly your ancestors might have had, and 
it is the best education the masses can ac- 
quire. I believe in keeping the people in 
their station of life. If they have great at- 
tributes they will soon rise. It is the history 
of mankind since Adam, It is not the weak 
alone who are pushed to the wall. It is the 
incompetent. The chaff is soon separated 
from the wheat. I confess that I am very 
lucky in having ancestors who provided me 
with my share of the world’s goods and that 
now another has thought to give me what he 
has considered my due. 1am sorry for the 
other fellow whose ancestor was possibly less 


thrifty. Perhaps the tenor of this article asks | 


a question of me: What are you going to do 
with it ? 
of life in the slightest except to make myself 
more comfortable, provide more amusements 
for myself and to give myself my luxuries on 
a larger scale. 

In my réle, which I think myself emi- 
nently fitted to play, I intend to do all the 


Not to change my life or my method | 


things at which Mr. Grant holds up his | 


hands in horror. I may vie with others in 
lavish outlay, Why? Because it amuses 
me, it makes other happy, makes others en- 
joy themselves, gives employment to more. 
I do not consider myself a marked man be- 
cause I have ordered a steam yacht and one to 


be fitted with all the very latest modern ap- | 


pliances, to be furnished Juxuriously, and on 
which I hope to give handsome entertain- 
ments and to offer hospitality to my friends. - 


| 
| 
| 


v 


There are only a certain number of I have already estates even in this tight little 


island and a great wild tract on the coast of 
Erin where it is now very smart to be a land- 
lord and to pass a few months each year. If 
I want to take a shooting in Scotland, I can 
do so and have my friends with me. I can 
have a hunting box in Norway, an hotel in 
Paris, and in fact a place which is my own to 
rest my weary head allover the earth. Mr. 
Grant concludes that it is contemptible to 
visit Europe frequently, to ** possess steam 
yachts, to bribe custom house officers, to sneer 
at our institutions and, save by an occasional 
check, to ignore all the duties of citizenship.”’ 
What a catalogue! I do not know about 
bribing custom house officers. I and the class 
which I represent are not tradespeople and we 
do not smuggle in goods. I will sneer at such 
institutions as show the absolute earmarks of 
provincialism. I believe in travel. I believe 
in seeing and comparing our customs with 
those of other nations. I am like the bee 
rather thanthe drone. _I go abroad and sip 
the honey. As for the obligation of citizen- 
ship Iam sure the writer of the article has 
never taken the trouble to attend a primary 
election, and confines his politics to vain 
hootings at ** machines.”’ 1 could return to 
my own country, which, although wonderful 
in its way, is still susceptible of much improve- 
ment and is improving rapidly and I could run 
for Congress or a Senatorship, or, perhaps, if 
I had very lofty political aspirations aim for a 
portfolio and I might get it. In the one case 
it would be by popular suffrage and the other 
by appointment, but such things have hap- 
pened before and perhaps Mr, Grant will see 
that the important appointments in this coun- 
try are frequently taken from the rank of the 
very class which he chooses to revile. 

Whether I shall do this I am not yet de- 
cided. There is so much amusement just 
now in arranging and in perfecting one’s 
plans that until I am bored at it I shall 
attempt no more serious deliberations, And 
Meadows comes in the room to tell me I 
have but a half hour to be ready for the train, 
I have lunched in London and hope to dine— 
at rather a late hour, it istrue—in France. I 
am going over to inspect some automobiles 
which I have ordered from the factory near 
Paris. 


SUSTAINING A TRADE MARK 


N interesting decision was rendered last 
A Friday by Judge Townsend in the 


United States Circuit Court in this 
district, in the case of the American Waltham 
Watch Company vs. Joseph H. Sandman, 
Complainant is the well-known manufacturer 
of Waltham watches at Waltham, Mass. 
From the opinion, it appears that complainant 
since 1854 has sold nearly 8,000,000 watch 
movements, all of which, with few exceptions, 
have borne the name of ** Waltham.’’ That 
originally the name Waltham was used in a 
geographical sense, but that, by long-contin- 
ued use, it has acquired a secondary meaning 
as a designation of complainant’s watches ; 
that in 1895 one E. A. Locke, for whom 
the defendant was the sole selling agent, be- 
gan the manufacture of watches at Waltham 
under the name of Columbia Watch Com- 
pany ; that said Locke, who was not a resi- 
dent of Waltham, stated that he should locate 
his business there because the word ‘* Wal- 
tham’’ had come to be known all over the 





world through the watches made by the com- 
plainant, and ‘* because the word ‘ Waltham ” 
would sell a watch.’” The opinion states 
further that the watches made by the said 
Locke and sold by the defendant, which were 
usually marked ‘* Columbia Watch Company, 
Waltham, Mass.,”’ were stamped with much 
higher numbers than the amount actually 
manufactured called for, so as to suggest, to- 
gether with the name Waltham, the older 
and original manufacture of watches made by 
complainant. The complainant asked that 
the defendant be enjoined from using the word 
‘© Waltham’’ upon watches solid by him, 
without some accompanying statement clearly 
distinguishing them from the watches manu- 
factured by the complainant. Judge Town- 
send, after quoting and approving the decision 
in the corresponding case of American Wal- 
tham Watch Company vs. United States 
Watch Company in the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court, grants complainant the injunc- 
tion asked for, basing his decision upon the 
ground that the conduct of the defendant and 
of his principal was in violation of the law 
against unfair trade, and was intended to 
deceive and defraud the public, and to deprive 
the complainant of the trade and good will to 
which it was entitled. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


ECONOMY OF A WHITE WARDROBE 


Owhere can one so well study and 
N acquire the inner secrets of how to 
dress in the smartest way at the 
least expense as to be in the very midst of 
society noted for its wealth and fashion. It 
is an undisputed fact that in all extravagant 
social centres the world over there are always 
members much to the fore on all occasions, 
whose exchequer falls very short of supplying 
the necessary expenses of dress. The aim of 
a woman so situated is naturally to keep up 
appearances with her more fortunate equals, 
and this she is obliged to do by the exercise 
of her clever capacity to substitute something 
at less cost per yard, which she can make or 
have made to wear in places and-on occasions 
where it will be touching elbows figuratively 
with modish extravagances. 

There is an instance of this talent, one out 
of half a dozen, where a very pretty young 
society woman much féted and admired has 
long been envied for her invariable smart ap- 
pearance on all occasions. It is well known 
that what she wears is absolutely within her 
income, but the planning and successful 
results remain a marvelto this day. An idea 
of some of her white gowns will prove sug- 
gestive and helpful to those in the same social 
and financial position as she is, White being 
the chic dress of the summer for forenoon, 
afternoon and evening Miss G deter- 
mined wisely to be seen in white altogether, 
wherever she went. This alone proved her 
quick appreciation of the benefit she would 
derive, both as to becomingness and economy. 
It so happens that in dressing always in white 
it becomes as difficult to follow critically the 
number of frocks one may own, as it is well 
known to be, when one is in mourning, or 
habitually robed in black. To keep one’s 
admirers in doubt as to whether one has ten 
or twenty gowns for the season is so much 
gained. In wearing colors everyone can add 
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up the pinks, blues, yellows, greens and 
mauves, no matter how frequently they are 
changed, and every woman who buys a large 
number of gowns 1s rather pleased to learn 
her wardrobe has been calculated to a fine 
point. 


NO. ONE OF THREE INDIA SILK DINNER GOWNS 


Among the dinner gowns which answer 
for all but extremely ceremonious occasions 
there are three of white India silk. Those 
who have worn it will recall how well it 
wears, how becoming the silk is, and how 
wonderfully it cleans—all three having to do 
with the selection of it in this case. All 
three of the models are pretty and easily du- 
plicated. One is made up with the bottom 
of its skirt trimmed with tive graduated rows 
of plissé flounces, simply hemmed, of the 
same silk. The top of the skirt is covered 
with a white figured lace, having Louis xv 
bow designs. A simple little low bebé bod- 
ice of silk, draped with lace, is drawn over 
to the left side and finished there with two 
lace rosettes. An empiécement of the same 
lace, quite transparent and set on the corsage 
in waved lines, is ruched with narrow lace 
on each edge, and the transparent lace sleeves, 
close to the arm and ending at the elbow, 
consist of ringed ruchings of similar lace, 
spaced off equally in the way of trimming. 
When the arm is rather slight this trimming 
is most advantageous. A white taffeta sash, 
its two long ends finished on each edge with 
a narrow ruching of lace, falls from a taffeta 
belt laid in plaits, with gold clasps front and 
back. A pearl necklace, with jeweled 
brooches across the corsage in front, complete 
a charmingly youthful gown. Various floral 
garniture in the way of long rose branchings, 
or the cluster bouquet de corsage, find their 
way on the left side. 


GOWN NO, 


The second India silk has for its skirt 
trimming three gathered flounces of white net 
sewed on the India foundation skirt. Each 
one of these net flounces has waved lines of 
the silk to the number of three, stitched down 
on each edge. This forms an effective, inex- 
pensive trimming. These flounces meet a 
close-fitting top, which is quite short, waved 
on the bottom, and has at equal distances 
three vertical lines of stitched silk over net let 
in. At the bottom of each of these line clus- 
ters are rosettes of white bébé ribbon. The 
bodice is half low with a boléro of net and 
stitched lines of silk running crossways, only a 
few inches deep, reaching the bust line. A 
silver lace with white mousseline de soie fin- 
ishes the décolletage to a charm, and outlines 
the boléro as well as the lower part of a very 
short sleeve, a mousseline de so1e white satin 
belt and bow on the left, Maiden hair fern 
for corsage decoration. 


Two 


GOWN NO, THREE 


A combination of India silk with plain and 
dotted white mousseline de soie composed the 
third of these pretty gowns, which were all 
most fit for dancing as well as dining. The 
underskirt of India silk was flounced with two 
very deep white plain mousseline flounces, 
plissé in the most minute of plaits. A tunic 
of the dotted mousseline, festooned on the 
bottom, was ruched with three rows of white 
mousseline ruchings. There wasa pretty line 
to this tunic, fitting close to the figure in 
front and at the sides, which suggested a Prin- 
cesse cut up at the sides. In this way the full 
flouncing was entirely in view, which it de- 
served to be. The ensemble of this skirt was 
indeed ultra smart. The low bodice was 
draped with the dotted mousseline over toward 
the left, fastened with two large chous of 
white mousseline like thistle-down, Scarf 
drapery on the bias, also of mousseline, fin- 
ished the décolletage, while the short sleeves 
of transparent mousseline, were ruched in 
cross rows by the very narrowest variety, made 
up of mousseline to match. Belt of the 
dotted mousseline laid in folds fastened invis- 
ibly. This united the corsage to the tunic 
perfectly, and gave that modish line of both 
being one and the same. White soft taffeta 
ribbon, not quite two inches wide, is tied 
around the neck with a small flat bow at the 
back, and a pearl nebklace is worn besides. 
A brilliant bunch of carnations in many shades 
of pink lies on the left shoulder, then falls 


down low on the left side. These narrow 
neck ribbons of silk or of velvet, in black, 
white, or in light colors, are very much worn 
to dress up the neck, with or without neck- 
laces. With belt of the same shade, or to 
match, a very good effect is ptoduced, not only 
on white dresses, but on colored lawns as 
well. 


OTHER WHITE COSTUMES 


For cool days there is a white cloth and a 
white crépon, while a plain and a satin 
striped veiling of very sheer quality are 
trimmed with lace, the other with white 
taffeta pipings, are charming gowns for after- 
noon driving or coaching. White piqués 
tailor-made with skirts and boléros or Etons 
and several simple French lawns tucked, and 
trimmed with embroidery and lace finish the 
dress catalogue. The way these gowns are 
worn, together with the lithe faultless figure 
on which they are carried with such wondrous 
grace of movement add that indescribable air 
of distinction which calls for instant admira- 
tion. 


CAPELINES 


A word must be said about hats, the hats 
which belong to the day, the hour and the 
hight of the season. Casino gatherings in 
the forenoon are of all functions, the one in 
particular where hats of chic reputations are 
wont to congregate. The names of Paris 
and New York makers fly from lip to lip, as 
each new comer enteis and is scanned criti- 
cally by her friends, ** What a lovely V 
“ That Z hat is a duck !*” **I cannot endure 
G’s hats. They spoil any toilette they are 
worn with.”” So the chatter runs. But the 
the Capeline is the newest creation and ad- 
mitted to be the perfection of line and beauty. 
To trim one the first thing to do is to find a 
good shape, which is not an easy thing. 
Next, if the shape has faults, is to be clever 
enough to alter it, by adding or taking off in 
the right spot. Perhaps the crown has to be 
lowered, or made higher, if the former, rip a 
line of straw and lap one above the other. 
If it needs raising up rip the same line of 
straw close to the brim, and set another straw 
ortwoin. Bending the brim wire bespeaks 
another bit of cleverness. These capelines 
owe much of the.r charm to that. They 
may take on a Marie Stuart bend in tke centre 
dowdwards, and arch up on either side. 





‘There is the round flat depression in front 


with curling up sides, They bend in the 
front and back.. They have sharp pinches of 
the wire over the left eyebrow, or a down- 
ward sharp twist over the right ear. Scarfs 
of gauze, or straps of black velvet around the 
crown, long enough to tie into strings under 
the left ear. Plumes or big bunches of roses 
or mixed flowers trim them charmingly ; so 
do plissés of lace and rosettes also. 


SANDY 


Dear VocGueE: 


Llow me to introduce to you my Skye 
A terrier Sandy, photographed while 
delivering his essay on rats. He is 
the best all around terrier I have ever seen. 
He is, as his name implies, Sandy, as gamey 
as a bull terrier, not afraid to tackle any dog no 
matter how large, and although he has been 
punished very severely in fights, he has never 
been known to squeal. He is a splendid 
ratter and will watch a rat hole for hours 
until he gets his game, The only fault he 
has is that he kills all the neighbors’ cats. 
He understands ordinary conversation espe- 
cially if any of it applies to him. He sits up 
as erect as a soldier when he wants your at- 
tention and we were amused, recently, to see 
him sitting up in front of one of his play- 
mates, a spaniel, who was disinclined to play 
and Sandy was thus appealing to him. When 
his water bowl is empty he will push it 
around to attract our attention, and if we are 
indifferent to his wants he will push the bowl 
along in front of us with his nose. He will 
shake up a lighted cigar until he puts it out. 
He will snuff out a lighted candle, or shake 
up an exploding pack of firecrackers. He 
comes from good stock, his ancestry having 
taken prizes at the Bench Show. 
Sandy thinks he is as well entitled toa 
space in your column as other dogs he has 
seen there. 


C, H. Webster, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPON- 
DENTS 


1309. Marriage of a Protestant and 
aJewess. To Huron -I am a Protestant and 
desirous of marrying a Jewess. Are there any 
objections in her or my religion tosucha union, 
or any other objections? We are desirous of 
being married privately at home by a Protest- 
ant minister. Would he be likely to have 
any scruples about performing the ceremony ? 
If I have a minister do I have to obtain a 
license ? or what course should I pursue ? 

I wish the wedding performed with only our 
own families in attendance, yet I have several 
friends whom I fear would be offended if I 
do not announce the marriage to them. How 
can I set about this? Shall I have some cards 
printed, saying simply that the wedding will 
take place (I do not wish to invite them to 
the wedding, or toa reception). Will you 
kindly send me such form of notification as 
would suit. 

As regards wording the nvtifications I 
would say that the lady in question is a widow 
and has no relatives. Also I would not like 
it to appear as if I desired a wedding present 
from any of those I send the notification to, 

The questions that you ask have occasioned 
us much concern. We think in the circum- 
stances that perhaps it would not be best for 
us to advise you on the religious aspects of 
your enquiries except in a general way. 

Marital unions between persons of different 
creeds are discouraged by persons of all creeds. 
The Catholic church places obstacles in the 
way of the union of Protestants with Catho- 
lics, refusing to marry them in Catholic 
churches and exacting a promise from the 
Catholic that the children that are born shal! 
be brought up as Catholics. 

We understand that there is the strongest 
kind of opposition on the part of Jews to the 
marriage of their daughters with any but 
Jews. 

You ask if there are any objections in your 
or her religion to such a union, and this is the 
part that we are unable to answer. _It is too 
broad a question, involving too much dog- 
matic teaching for us to venture upon it. We 
should recommend your taking advice fiom 
your own minister or from a Jewish Rabbi. 

A marriage in the State of New York to be 
binding does not require any religious cere- 
mony. Any person can marry any other two 
persons and the marriage is binding, provided 
there is a witness. For example: A, who is 
a layman, can marry Band C, who are lay- 
men, provided D, a layman, is a witness. To 
make it legal it is necessary that the words of 
he present, instead of the words of the future 
be used, which means that B, the husband- 
to-be, says: ** I take you tobe my wife,’’ and 
C, the wife-to-be, says, “ I take you to be my 
husband.’” This is in contradistinction to 
either of them saying, ‘*I will take you.’’ A 
marriage of this sort, with D as a witness, is 
binding in all respects, Therefore a marriage 
by a Protestant minister would be binding in 
your case. 

Nor do we think that there is any Protest- 
ant minister who would have any scruples 
whatever about performing such a ceremony. 
We have never heard of one. 

In this State it is not necessary to have a 
marriage license. If you are married out of 
this State you will have to examine the law 
in the State in which you are married. 

There is no obligation as a matter of po- 
liteness, courtesy or etiquette to ask anybody 
to one’s wedding. It is usually customary, 
however, when a wedding is attended by the 
immediate families and a few intimate friends 
to mail immediately after the wedding an- 
nouncemetnt cards of the marriage. An- 
nouncement cards are usually in this form : 








Mr. and Mrs. —-— announce the marriage of 
their daughter Mary to Mr. on 
date, at 





These cards should be engraved, and we 
recommend that you go to some stationer in 
good standing, so that they will be of the 
proper size and quality. If there is no one to 
announce the marriage as we have given in 
the form above, it can read that: ‘* Mr.—— 
and Mrs.—— announce their marriage on 
date at——"” 

As you state that the lady in question is a 
widow, the latter form would be the one that 
you would use. 





In printing her name you do not print it 
Mrs. John Jones—that is to say, the former 
married name—but Mrs. Mary Jones, 

Sending such announcements certainly does 
not usually evoke wedding presents, and cer. 
tainly suggests no obligations to send them. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
F Ig. 5812—Gown of white piqué. Tucked 


collar, yoke and front of fine lawn, 

Revers and collar of fine all-over em. 
broidery, finished with folds of piqué. Black 
velvet bow. 

Fig. 5835—Mourning gown of very fine 
Henrietta cloth, with yoke, collar, bows and 
skirt panel of crépe. 

Fig. 5836—Half mourning gown of gray 
silk figured with black, The under dress is 
finished with innumerable tiny ruffles edged 
with black velvet. The over dress has three 
deep folds also edged with black velvet. The 
deep collar and front on the bodice are of 
heavy gray lace, rosettes of black velvet. 
Toque of gray chiffon trimmed with gray and 
black tips. 

Fig. 5841—Gown of yellow tucked Henri- 
etta cloth and écru lace, with over dress of 
plain cloth. Belt of light blue velvet fastened 
with a gold buckle, Hat of black trimmed 
with black ostrich feathers. 

Fig. 5844—Dark blue veiling dotted with 
white. Flounce, overskirt and bodice tucked. 
Bodice and overskirt trimmed with fine Irish 
crochet lace. Hat of lace straw trimmed 
with blue velvet and white cherry blossoms. 

Fig. 5846—Street gown of petunia red 
cloth with over dress and jacket finished in 
square scallops. and stitched with the same 
color. Collar and cuffs also finished in squares 
and trimmed with fancy black braid. 

Fig. 5847—House gown of pale blue 
taffeta, trimmed with quilled lace, tucks and 
guipure. Rosettes on left side of pale blue, 
pale yellow and white chiffon, 





Hakespeare wrote: ‘*Kings it makes 
S Gods, and meaner creatures kings,” 
and Jater on Charles Dickens spoke of 
the American Cocktail as the eighth wonder 
of the world. The morning, “ after the 
night before,’’ we must have a Gin Cocktail ; 
before luncheon a Vermouth or Plymouth for 
an appetizer. Later on the bewitching Man- 
hattan, or the seductive Martini, winding up 
with Whiskey; if he has promised his wife to 
come home early. Admitting that the cock- 
tail is the National American drink, the 
question arises how to get the best, 

The name of ‘‘ Heublein,’’ of Hartford, 
Conn., is at once suggested as the originator 
of the ‘all ready for use’’ Club Cocktails. 
The argument in their favor is that they are 
always the same in quantity of ingredients and 
quality of goods; that they are perfectly 
blended, and have been kept six months be- 
fore bottling. 
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